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‘THE SCARLET FOX” 


CHAPTER f 
A BLOODHOUND ON THE TRAIL 


He had already been announced by the brass- 
buttoned telephone operator in the outer corridor. 
Yet, Detective Brady’s brow was furrowed with an 
unwonted anxiety as he reached the heavy door of 
the Inspector’s office. Almost timidly he knocked on 
its dark panel. He hesitated, tensing the muscles of 
square jaws, wondering what ill-luck caused this sud- 
den summons to a private interview with the chief of 
his department. 

“T’ve won no medals lately,” was his uneasy thought. 
“Just plugged along in the day’s work. Somebody 
must be sore at me. Maybe I’m in for a demotion. 
Maybe it’s back to the uniform and pounding the pave- 
ments, after all these years. Poor Mary, it'll be hard 
en her,” 

Again he knocked. From within came a roaring 
command to enter. He swung the portal and entered 
the holy of holies of the detective bureau of the 
metropolitan police. 

The Inspector’s eyes were not directed toward him, 
however. Instead, that gray-haired, grim official was 
concentrating attention upon a folded piece of note- 
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paper, with a sheaf of record forms clutched in his 
left hand. 

“T believe I’m on time, sir!’ Brady’s voice was 
husky as he touched his soft black hat in salute. 

The Inspector suddenly turned steely gray eyes, 
glinting sharply beneath shaggy white brows. His 
expression was so dour, his close-cropped mustache 
twitching with such evident ill humor, that Detective 
Brady’s gallant Celtic heart sank with a flutter never 
experienced in the scores of gun-fights, fire rescues, 
hand-to-hand encounters and other thrills of all his 
years of service. 

“Shut the door. Sit down. Take off your hat, 
Brady!’ snapped the veteran official “And... 
have one of these cigars!” 

The unexpectedness of the last words widened the 
detective’s blue eyes with incredulity. He stared, im- 
movable for an instant, as a wry smile twisted the 
thin lips of the Inspector. 

“You're on time, all right. But you seem a bit 
dumb, Peter Brady. Perhaps I made a mistake in send- 
ing for you, instead of some other old-timer. Sit 
down. And take a cigar. And light it. I want to 
talk to you and there’s no time to be lost.” 

At last he realized his ears had not deceived him. 
He was not going “to the goats” after all. Cigars 
were not offered to detectives by the big boss when 
something was wrong. With a sudden return of his 
accustomed equilibrium, Brady sank into the wide- 
armed chair before the Inspector’s desk. Fingers 
trembled, nevertheless, from the very relief of it, as 
he struck a light and drew the flame into the black 
tip of the very, very good Habana. 

The Inspector’s keen scrutiny took in every line 
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of the rugged, honest features. His smile became 
humanized. Laying down the papers he struck a light 
to his own cigar, puffing a minute in contemplation. 

“Tf I didn’t know your record, I’d almost think 
you had been frightened for a minute,” he said, then. 
“What were you afraid of . . . a complaint?” 

Brady shook his head slowly. His own eyes 
twinkled now. 

“IT know there’s thousands of ’em that could be 
made, sir,” he answered, more heartened. “And the 
complainants are scattered over a lot of territory, sir: 
Sing Sing, Auburn, the Tombs, Atlanta, Leavenworth 
and way stations.” 

The Inspector nodded. His smile disappeared as 
he reached for the sheaf of papers. 

“T know it, Brady. That’s why I’ve picked you out 
for one of the hardest things that’s come before me 
in along while. You're a scrapper, you're on the level, 
you’re not a smart Aleck but you know your trade. 
You're old enough in the department to be discreet, 
and not being a grafter with a big savings account 
hidden somewhere, you’re poor enough to be the right 
kind of a detective to go to the end of the world, 
through hell and high water, to win a promotion be- 
fore your retirement.” 

He scowled at his reports. Then he continued, 
biting his cigar as well as his words. 

“And I don’t think you’d object to winning a re- 
ward that would walk you on Easy Street for the 
rest of your life. It may turn out to be a hoax. It 
may make you the laughing stock in every newspaper 
office and station house. It’s more likely to land you 
in a coffin inside of twenty-four hours. Do you want 
as crazy an assignment as that?” 
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“Have I ever shown a yellow streak, chief?” asked 
Brady quietly. 

“Well, get right down to cases then. What do you 
know about the murder of a young Hindu, a month 
or so ago, in that swell hotel on Fifth Avenue? Shoot 
your knowledge.” 

Brady leaned forward earnestly. 

“It wasn’t my job to know anything about it, chief,” 
he began. ‘But, though I wasn’t assigned to anything 
in connection with it, I naturally looked up the records, 
after I read the papers. Having nothing to do, when 
I passed that hotel one day, I went in and quizzed 
the chief house dick, just for luck. But he was a 
dumbbell. Of course, sir, there were Weldon, and 
Carey, and Crawford and a dozen other men that 
trailed it down, sir. . . . They were assigned to the 
case... . You might get more from them.” 

The Inspector’s voice rasped. 

“They’re dumbbells, too. Just like the house dicks! 
Just like that bunch of white-livered jewel experts. 
The case is no nearer conclusion than it was that night. 
Why, those jewelers didn’t even remember what the 
man who did the killing looked like—although he was 
the only one of the robbers who didn’t wear a mask!” 

A curious eagerness was in the Inspector’s scrutiny 
of Peter Brady’s face, as the Irish detective scratched 
his prominent chin, with eyes half closed in retrospect. 

“Pardon me, chief,’ he began with hesitation. 
“You're not quite correct. It wasn’t that young man, 
sir, who killed the Hindu gentleman. . . . It was the 
others, who ran out through the door. They wore the 
masks!” 

The Inspector chuckled. 

“Brady, you've got the kind of memory I hoped 
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you'd have when I twisted the facts. A detective who 
looks into cases ‘just for luck,’ when they’re not his 
assignments, is on the job for the department. He’s 
apt to find a little luck for the looking, too. Just tell 
me what else you remember about it.” 

The detective flushed. Compliments from this chief 
were rare for any man. He was sure of himself 
now. 

“It’s none too much to tell, Inspector,” he said. 
“This man’s name was Singh, or something like that. 
He was a fancy, Oxford-bred nobleman from one of 
those heathen jungle places in India, where they shoot 
tigers and elephants and travel with trunks full of 
jewelry. ... That’s just it! He lands here from 
Europe, and takes the royal suite in the hotel, just 
to sell a trunk full of jewelry, more or less. He calls 
in the big experts from the Fifth Avenue jewelry 
places, and offers them an inspection of his collection 
to get bids on it. They said afterward there must 
have been a hundred thousand dollars worth or maybe 
five times as much in what he started to show them.” 

Brady stopped as the Inspector chuckled happily, 
relighting his cigar. 

“Fire away, Peter; you're a real detective all right 
—just what my newest letter-writer wants to get. 
But I'll tell you about him later. Proceed, if you 
know the finish.”’ 

“According to the story, sir, a bunch of babies with 
black handkerchiefs—holes for eyes—pulled in a 
funny way over their heads,—runs in,” and Brady 
was mopping his forehead in odd excitement. ‘They 
start to grab for the display on the table, but one of 
‘em yells, ‘Get the emeralds on his wrist first!’ Now, 
sir, it seems this Hindu was wearing a bracelet or 
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something of the sort around his wrist. It was queer 
—had four big square green stones, with funny look- 
ing marks on them. All perfectly alike, and when 
the experts had asked if he would sell them, he 
laughed and said he wanted to buy more like them in 
this country. That’s what began to get me interested 
in it, when I read the papers. Well, this bunch of 
gangsters beat him up with blackjacks. The fore- 
most one had pried the bracelet loose, as the Hindu 
passed out, when . . . wowey! In through the win- 
dow sailing like a bird comes a young fellow without 
a mask, but a gat in each hand! 

“The gang dodges back toward the door, as he 
starts shooting. The stick-up with the emerald brace- 
let drops it on the floor in the excitement. The gang 
ducks the gun fire, and out through the door, locking 
it. The flying lad runs for the telephone, but finds 
one of these fast visitors has already cut the wire. 
Then he runs over to the Hindu, keeping the scared 
jewelers still holding up their hands. From the re- 
ports these men made later he called the East Indian 
Singhi, and ‘Lieutenant,’ several times, but the Hindu 
had passed out for keeps. The house detectives has 
gotten complaints of the shooting from other guests 
by this time and they’re beating at the door. The young 
fellow with the two guns and the emerald bracelet 
quietly slides out of the window then. And that was 
the end of the story!” 

“Well told, Brady,’ grunted the Inspector. ‘That 
was only the end of the first chapter, however. All 
we could find out about the East Indian was that he 
came of a royal Hindu family, had fought in the 
World War in the British army, and was a lieutenant. 
His record was without blemish. None of the other 
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jewels on the table were taken—not even by the young 
visitor who flew in, as you described it. Now, what’s 
your opinion of tt?” 

Brady scratched the ample chin again and shook 
his head. 

“Inspector, I’m not a rookie. I’m getting gray 
hair in this game. That’s why I’m wise enough to 
say I’m fooled. Id give my life to work on it, 
though. Yet I suppose I wouldn’t find any more clue 
to it than the rest of the detectives.” 

The Inspector was lifting the letter again, but be- 
fore offering it to the eager Brady he said: ‘You're 
assigned to it now, old timer. You may give your 
life. This letter is the new clue. But, first—tell me 
if you ever heard of a certain young man in this un- 
derworld which has been keeping you hopping these 
last few years, known only by name, “The Scarlet 
BOR uss 

“Have I heard of him?” The Irishman’s face 
flamed angrily. “It’s worse than that. I’ve been 
kidded about him. With all these stories in the papers 
about the crimes he’s supposed to have committed— 
and then my working on his trail, making an idiot of 
myself, only to learn that each job turned out to be 
the trick of some common yegg or ordinary stick-up, 
who we pinched on conclusive evidence. I’ve worn 
out two pairs of shoes, Inspector, chasing the crimson 
shadow of that Scarlet Fox. And, all I got was the 
‘ha, ha’ for my pains.” 

“So, Brady, the man is merely a clever phantom? 
Perhaps a practical joker, or the press agent of some 
stage or movie star, who has worked up public curi- 
osity to be cashed in at the box office of a play, some 
day soon?” The Inspector’s shaggy white brows con- 
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tracted, yet there was the ghost of a smile on his lips. 
“And you’ve been doing a ghost dance after him?” 

Brady bit his lips, and mopped his wet forehead 
with his big handkerchief. His eyes blazed, in un- 
speakable ire. 

“So there is no such person? Just a joke on the 
department ?” persisted the official, fingering the letter. 

“The worst joke of all, Inspector,” replied the de- 
tective, “is that after I’ve made a lot of pother about 
it, I’m the only one of perhaps two people to know 
that there is really such a fellow! But he’s no master 
crook, or prince of robbers . .. merely a cheap, 
sneaking pickpocket who was serving time at Sing 
Sing up to two weeks ago, and has been paroled 
since. .. . The Scarlet Fox! Huh, a cheap bag- 
snatcher, and me chasing for a modern Robin Hood.” 

Brady’s indignation increased. 

The Inspector’s eyes narrowed to slits. 

“That is not in the record—that pickpocket stuff. 
When did you learn it?” he demanded. 

“Yesterday, chief. From a stool pigeon, called 
“The Slusher,’ who has just come back from stir. 
This Slusher tipped me off last evening that he had 
heard such a name whispered in Sing Sing—that he 
occupied the cell across the tier from this Scarlet Fox. 
A fair enough looking young man—cake-eater type— 
up for a bit as a moll buzzer—just a pocket book 
thief. Master crook—my eye! At any rate, the 
Slusher is trailing for him now, and this morning he 
telephoned me at home that he’d seen this Scarlet 
Fox, this damned dip, dressed like a movie hero, step- 
ping along the Avenue, examining the jewelry dis- 
plays—everywhere from Tiffany’s to the little places 
on the side streets. Even going through the hock- 
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shops! Maybe he stole enough to buy his own dia- 
monds now, at that.” 

The veteran Inspector smiled down at the letter 
now, and made his final query. 

“Could you find a criminal record of conviction? 
How did he get out of Sing Sing, without leaving a 
trace? You must have made some inquiries at the 
Bureau? Any finger prints, or Bertillon records?” 

“No, sir. It surprised me a bit. Merely a young 
man without a previous record sent up under the alias 
of ‘John Smith,’ for snatching a woman’s mesh bag 
in a crowded shop. He got six months, but, Inspec- 
tor, his photographs were missing at the bureau. No- 
body knows why. He must have had pull, some- 
where; maybe a sweetheart with a brother on the 
uniformed force. I give that up. A mere pick- 
pocket isn’t worth the trouble. He was let out on a 
parole, very quick like. Now, the Slusher says he 
spotted him window shopping. That’s all there is to 
it. Ive got bigger things to look out for than hunt- 
ing up a cheap dip.” 

The Inspector quietly handed the red-faced Brady 
the letter which he had fingered with such dalliance. 

Bearing the embossed name and address of an up- 
town university club, notable for its exclusiveness and 
the wealth of its members was this closely written 
message: 


“Inspector of Detectives, 

New York City. 
“Sir :-— 

As one gentleman to another, I seek the favor of 
your amiable aid in a little hobby which is peculiarly 
my own. We are both art collectors, in our way. 
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Your penchant is rare specimens of criminality—not 
quite so beautiful as mine, which is the quest of big 
square emeralds bearing an ancient heraldic device of 
Hindu origin. I secured four of these with no little 
difficulty some weeks ago at the death-bed of my 
friend, the late Ranji Singh, of India. I arrived 
there too late to save him from masked assassins. 
These gentry I shall attend to in my own peculiar 
manner when opportunity presents. There are twenty 
more of these exquisite gems, stolen almost a year 
ago from a Buddhist temple in the native city of the 
valiant Singh, who learned that they had been sep- 
arated and brought to Europe and America for sale 
to rich collectors. 

“He had already purchased in Paris through un- 
derworld go-betweens, at least four of them, possibly 
two more. He visited America to recover the re- 
mainder, at the sacrifice of his own personal jewels. 

“As you doubtless know there is a secret reward for 
the recovery of this unique collection offered by the 
British Imperial Government. It amounts to 20,000 
pounds sterling. 

“The importance of these jewels transcends money 
value. Unless they are recaptured and returned to the 
ancient Indian temple from which they were stolen, 
within two months at most, a revolt of the natives 
threatens the lives of thousands of innocent white 
men, women and children. The uprising may inflame 
the entire Orient. 

“My motivation, you will admit, is altruistic. 

“For reasons of my own, I plan to pursue my pur- 
pose along unconventional lines. The press has 
painted me as an arch scoundrel, a bandit, even a 
murderer. Truth, stranger than fiction, pales like 
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moonlight before the high-lights of daily papers. 

“T am in a quandary now—a recent visit to Sing 
Sing where I had hoped to find clues of these jewels 
was a waste of time. 

“Having no respectability of my own, I am com- 
pelled to seek the aid of a brave, efficient, honest, not 
too clever and not too stupid detective of the Old 
School. 

“The sleuth whose cooperation I seek should be not 
of the modern Dapper Dan type, nor an habitué of the 
night clubs nor a notoriety seeker. I will give him 
all the publicity necessary, and being a knight errant 
with a chivalric soul will pay for his assistance in 
every instance . . . in a manner he least expects. 

“In short, some old-fashioned Irish detective, who 
has served his time in uniform, who loves a fight and 
who would enjoy winning the $5,000 reward for my 
capture, to be announced in this afternoon’s latest 
‘newspaper editions, is just what I need! 

“Can you oblige? 

Grate fully— 
THE SCARLET Fox.” 


As Detective Peter Brady completed reading this 
remarkable document, beads of perspiration stood out 
upon his weather furrowed forehead. He ran his 
muscular, stubby fingers through the thick thatch of 
gray hair, and slowly raised bewildered eyes to the 
smiling gaze of the Inspector. 

“Just a cheap pickpocket, eh, Brady?” was the cyni- 
cal query. The Inspector lighted another cigar and 
sent blue rings to the high ceiling of his office. 

Brady studied the letter again. It was the pen- 
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manship of a gentleman, unmistakably. There were 
no grammatical slips of the ordinary crook of his ex- 
perience. It was astounding! 

He cleared his voice twice. 

“And is there a reward of 20,000 pounds sterling 
for this collection of emeralds, Inspector?” he hoarsely 
asked. 

“I just received notice of it this morning by mail 
from the Consul General,’ answered his chief. “I 
phoned the papers when this letter came, and so far 
as I know no $5,000 reward has been offered through 
the press... . But, a lot of things happen before 
final editions. I'll try again. It’s three o’clock now.” 

Peter Brady wiped his forehead, licked his dry lips, 
as the Inspector made an imperious call to one of the 
foremost afternoon dailies. 

“T’m damned!” he exclaimed, “and where does it 
come from?” 

He listened for an instant and slammed down the 
receiver. 

“From Montague Shirley, that millionaire amateur 
dick who used to help us round up hard cases for the 
excitement of it, Brady!” exclaimed the Inspector. 
“$5,000 reward, just as he predicted in that letter. 
Shirley’s above reproach. But he’s no young man— 
now. He’s married, way up in society, and he’s been 
out of New York for months. Just got back from 
Europe with his wife and children on the Leviathan 
day before yesterday. I know this to be a fact, Brady.”’ 

The Irish detective’s eyes began to sparkle now. 
His astonishment surrendered to a surge of the 
hunter’s blood lust. 

“Inspector, this is the . . . the most beautiful case 
I ever heard of. Whoever wrote this letter knows 
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more than you, or me, or anyone else about this emer- 
ald business. ... If you really mean that you're 
assigning me to this case, Inspector,’ and the good 
fellow had risen, towering to his six-feet-two of virile 
brawn and bone, “I can never thank you enough for 
it—if I have to whisper my gratitude from the 
grave!” 

The Inspector laughed, this time with cordiality 
seldom witnessed in this austere sanctum of the Man 
Hunters. 

“Brady, I’ve picked you for the bloodhound to trail 
this impudent, cunning and inscrutable Scarlet Fox to 
his lair. Bring back the brush—and the $5,000 will 
be yours.” 

He dipped his lean fingers into his cigar box, and 
jammed half a dozen of his precious Habanas into 
the waistcoat pockets of the detective. He slapped 
Brady on the shoulder, gave him a jovial shove toward 
the door, and then spoke more soberly. 

“It may be a joke. But it may be death. That 
Hindu died, you know. All for these damnable em- 
eralds. These cases from the Far East are weird, 
uncanny, of a different world than ours, old timer. 
Watch your step, Brady . . . but when you jump for 
him—get him. If you come back on a shutter—bring 
him handcuffed at your side!” 

Brady, martially stiff, saluted without a smile. He 
snatched up his soft hat, and strode through the door 
without even a farewell. 

The hunt was on! 


CHAPTER II 
AFTER BIG SQUARE EMERALDS 


Throughout the remainder of the day, during 
hours of vain effort, Detective Brady and that grimy, 
rat-faced traitor of the underworld, the Slusher, 
sought a view of the quarry. 

“You're sure you saw him, Slusher?” demanded 
the Irishman, weary with pursuit as even theater 
hours neared their end. “It’s a big town, and I think 
you're kidding me along. I got this second hand taxi 
for you, as a meal ticket....If I thought you 
were working a sucker game on me, you rat, Id slip 
the cuffs on you and drive you down to Lafayette 
Street myself. There’s that old charge of the Berger 
payroll, you know!” 

The Slusher winced, and shook his head. 

“Boss, I ain’t held nothin’ back. Tl never forget 
that guy. He was too different from them other 
crooks in stir, for me to muff him again when I see 
‘im. This burg ain’t so big for guys like him, or me, 
OT VOuUae 

Brady resented inclusion in a class with this gutter 
product of class treachery, much as he occasionally 
needed such a type to fight fire with fire. The use of 
the criminal spy had offended his honest Irish spirit. 
Yet, it was a necessary part of the police game in a 
whirlpool of conflicting elements like New York. 


“Fish bait for fish,” was the motto of the force long 
14 
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before his day; it was the most potent weapon of the 
detective branch even nowadays, when pursuing the 
gangsters through their slimy, under-ground network 
of trails. Only the persistence of a detective’s threat 
to punish for past offenses could compel loyalty from 
a stool pigeon—a vice-encrusted Sword of Damo- 
cles, to be sure. Yet, it had cut the Gordian Knot of 
a thousand and sinister mysteries, within Brady’s per- 
sonal knowledge. 

He must persist for another hour, he grimly told 
himself, before giving up the hunt for the night. 

The flaunting challenge of that letter, and the faith 
of the Inspector that he would succeed spurred his 
vanity to continued effort. 

Sitting in the rear of the dilapidated taxicab they 
cruised through the swarming traffic of the mid-city’s 
after theatre crowds. Suddenly, as they rolled slowly 
along Sixth Avenue the Slusher knocked three times 
upon the cracked front window and stopped the car. 

“That’s him, now! Look, by the window on me 
right,” came the Slusher’s hoarse whisper. ‘“He’s 
prettier now than when I lamped ’im up the river. But 
me bean ain’t slippin’, any more than it was when I 
picked ’im out in the crowd on Fifth Avenue yester- 
day. Look, boss, he’s giving the twice-over the glass 
ware, just like I told ye... .” 

The detective stared at the well-knit figure of the 
young man now gazing raptly into the window of an 
antique shop. Immaculately yet not flashily attired, 
leaning with accustomed poise upon a cane, and smok- 
ing a cigarette, the subject of their scrutiny seemed 
lost in admiration of the sparkling baubles beyond the 
wire grill which protected the front of the broad win- 
dow. 
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“Sssh!”’ cautioned Brady. ‘Drive round the cor- 
ner on 49th Street and we'll come back on foot. He 
might spot us both if I got out here.” 

As the dingy machine disappeared the young man 
before the display window of Ike Jigger’s Sixth 
Avenue curiosity shop, remained distrait, motionless. 
The establishment was known to the sophisticated as 
the most notorious “‘fence’’ for stolen goods in mid- 
town New York. The window was cluttered with a 
quaint litter of antique snuff boxes, ivory miniatures, 
hunting guns, radio parts, dilapidated musical instru- 
ments and a pot-pourri of old-fashioned jewelry. 

“TI wonder why everything is marked with an even 
price, such as $5, $10, $3.50 or $4—except that emer- 
ald ring?” he mused. 

Some subtle signal of his ebony cane brought a 
ragged little man sauntering to his side from a near-by 
doorway. The newcomer gazed indifferently upon 
the exhibit of the show window, evincing no apparent 
acquaintance with the other man. 

“Speedo!” commanded the personage who had been 
pointed out to Brady as the mysterious Scarlet Fox. 
His voice was very soft. “Run ’round the corner of 
49th Street and pick up that black taxicab with a 
Jersey license on it. Leave it on some other street 
where we can get it handily when we need it—Take 
off ie license plate and come back here as soon as you 
can!” 

“What’s the prize package in this window, boss?” 
asked the little man through the corner of his expan- 
sive mouth, as he rolled a cigarette with one hand. 

“I’m interested in that trashy emerald ring in that 
cheap silver setting, Jem. Now, run along.” 

Jem, with a nonchalant swing, strolled up Sixth 
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Avenue, almost bumping into a broad-shouldered giant 
wearing a soft black hat, dry-smoking a cigar, tilted 
belligerently from his firm mouth. MHurrying at his 
side was a shabbily dressed chauffeur, talking ex- 
citedly in a low tone. Jem was already driving the 
taxicab in a roundabout route ere this duo had 
reached the curiosity shop. In a few minutes he had 
deserted it in a quiet side-street a few blocks away 
from its original parking place. 

Thoughtfully he regarded the license plate, starting 
to remove it. Then with a twisted grin on his queerly 
wrinkled face, Jem walked around to the front of the 
machine. 

“They ain’t no use in running the risk of getting 
pinched by a traffic dick fer havin’ no tab on this ma- 
chine,” he told himself. “‘Not as long as oil is handy 
and streets is muddy.” 

Fishing under the driver’s seat he found a small tin 
of lubricant. Next he smeared a ragged handker- 
chief with the oil, rubbed it on the dirty tire nearest 
him, and proceeded deftly to obliterate certain por- 
tions of the integer figures of the license numbers of 
the front and rear plates. So adept was the work 
that it bespoke the artistry of long practice. An ob- 
server—and there was none within a hundred yards 
of where he worked, at this instant—would never 
have guessed the real number of the machine from the 
bewildering smudges. 

Before Ike Jigger’s curiosity shop Brady and his 
lynx-eyed chauffeur were watching tlieir quarry enter 
the place. Jem had returned to await further orders, 
if any, standing unobserved on the opposite side of 
the street. 

Late in the evening as it was, the business-like 
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owner had kept the shop open for possible after- 
theatre sales of his strangely assorted wares. The de- 
tective followed slowly through the door to gaze with 
a semblance of enthusiasm at some fishing tackle, all 
the while sending swift, if interrupted glances, to- 
ward the pleasant, clean-cut features of the other. 

“That’s a queer old ring mounted in silver, in your 
window. My sister is fond of green and asked me to 
buy some cheap jewelry of this color, to wear to a 
fancy dress ball tomorrow night,” observed the young 
man. “Bring out the old glass trinket. It is the one 
marked $17.17. The only one in the window that is 
marked down to a department store price—in odd 
pennies.” 

The clerk, a timorous little man with a receding 
chin, regarded him irresolutely. The large man, 
nearer the door, toying with the patented reel on a 
long fishing rod, chewed his cigar thoughtfully. 

He wondered at the strange stammering hesitancy 
of the clerk, who had advanced a few steps—turned 
back—started toward the window and then returned 
to face the first visitor. 

“Very sorry—sorry, sir,’ the clerk said, deprecat- 
ingly. “The proprietor has gone home for the night. 
He left particular orders that this ring was not to be 
sold by any one but himself. . . .” 

“There are hundreds like that in Chinatown!” ex- 
claimed the young man, leaning over the show-case, 
wit, surprising persistency. ‘You'd better sell it to 
me and ring up that much more commission for your- 
self on today’s sale.” There was an ingratiating smile 
on his face as he drew a seal-skin wallet from his coat 
pocket, to produce some temptingly yellow bills. 

The clerk shook his head. 
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“Tl pay you $20 for that bit of glass,” laughed the 
insistent purchaser. “It’s worthless to me—I’m not 
buying it for myself. You've proved yourself a good 
salesman—hbecause you've intrigued me into really 
wanting something just because you won’t let me buy 
it. . .. The principle of profitable ‘prohibition,’ you 
know. I'll even make it $25!” 

The clerk shrugged his shoulders, endeavoring to 
sell some other curiosity. Nothing else interested the 
well-dressed visitor, who turned on his heel. The 
clerk—not the detective, however—observed that the 
gold cigarette case which the young man drew from 
an inner pocket was decorated with a green stone al- 
most identical in its queer shape with the emerald in 
the displayed ring. 

The young man lighted his cigarette, replacing the 
case with a flourish which gave the startled salesman 
another sidelong glance at the green stone, and walked 
from the store. 

The detective, after an indifferent inquiry about 
the fishing tackle, started to the street, uncertain as to 
his next move. Instinctively he looked about for the 
Slusher. The man was nowhere to be seen. 

“Damn him,’ muttered Peter Brady. “He’s run 
for that car. This isa stall. I'll have the stool pigeon 
behind the bars in an hour!’ 

He hurried toward Forty-ninth Street, looked 
down the thoroughfare and saw that the black taxi- 
cab was no longer standing there. Desperately he re- 
traced his steps to keep an eye on the strolling young 
man, now walking slowly toward the Elevated station. 
Up the stairway he followed. The detective was cer- 
tain that the other did not observe him as he pur- 
chased a ticket and entered the gate on the train level. 
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A downtown train was rushing toward them, 
slackening with a grinding of brakes. The detective, 
with a quick flash of his badge, rushed through the 
turnstile, just as his quarry entered a forward car. 

Fearing his pursuit might be observed before all 
the gates were closed, one by one from the rear, the 
detective waited until the last fraction of a second to 
jump through the last one, on the forward car. The 
train was in motion. 

The cars were crowded with many “standees,” 
homeward bound from the theatre. He had not re- 
alized the lithe speed with which the young man had 
glided down the aisles and across the platforms to the 
rear one, where with the agility of a leopard he had 
leaped over the barred gate, barely landing on the 
edge of the platform. By the time the detective had 
forced his cumbersome way to this place of escape 
the train was stopping at Forty-second. A word from 
the astounded gateman and he knew that he had been 
nimbly tricked. 

He sped down the stairway, to confiscate a taxicab, 
speeding toward the Fiftieth Street station once more. 
On the same side by which he had entered the train 
he found no clue. The ticket-seller and even the 
chopper had not observed any untoward actions on 
the part of the passengers on the platform. Another 
train had just left the station: his quarry was doubt- 
less quietly riding downtown in safety now. 

Peter Brady swore, and descended the steps as his 
ire arose like the sweep of a tidal wave. There could 
be no mistake in the identity of the Scarlet Fox after 
the Slusher’s cue and this astounding demonstration 
of acrobatic elusiveness on speeding elevated trains. 
He was planning a vengeance upon the stool pigeon 
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before the night was over—after that he would seek 
the other. . . . 

As he walked up Sixth Avenue he was startled by 
a loud groaning emanating from the darkness of a 
vestibule adjoining the curiosity shop. He jerked 
at the door knob. A dark figure slumped to the floor 
at his feet. With his pocket flashlight he descried the 
bleeding features of the Slusher. The man was bound 
and gagged. Brady loosed the ropes, and drew his in- 
former into the vestibule, closing the door to shut out 
the gaze of too curious passers-by. 

“Who’ve you been fighting, Slusher?” demanded 
Brady. 

“Some guy soaked me with a blackjack—or a tele- 
graph pole, boss. Just while you was in that shop 
watchin’ the ‘Fox.’ He dragged me inside here and 
tied me up. Then I seen the Fox himself walking 
past the door, when this guy opened it to sneak out. 
IT couldn’t yell—it was all I could do to breathe!” 

Detective Peter Brady swore fluently. 

“So, you didn’t run away with your taxi, then? 
Well, someone did. And the Fox gave me the slip on 
the Elevated. Let’s get out of this damn hallway, 
and call up Headquarters.” 

He tried to turn the knob. But something held the 
door. He heard a gay laugh from the other side of 
its stout panels, and a defiant tap-tap-tap on the door 
—the unmistakable resonant tapping of a cane. The 
sergeant flung his two-hundred pounds heavily against 
the door. 

A panel crashed. Through the opening he caught 
a fleeting glimpse of the face of the young man who 
had baffled him with a cunning well deserving that 
curious name. There was a polite tipping of the silk 
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hat, displaying a rippling wave of red hair. Then the 
Scarlet Fox disappeared. 

It was fully three minutes before Brady had broken 
through the door to regain the street. All the lights 
in the curiosity shop were dimmed. The heavy 
wrought-iron lattice had been drawn across the vesti- 
bule. With his electric torch in hand Brady peered 
eagerly into the display window. 

All the quaintly jumbled curios were still in their 
places: all—except one. The antique silver ring, with 
its square green stone and its peculiar tag of “$17.17” 
had disappeared! 
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The big detective, in his heart of hearts, was not 
surprised. Any mild mannered young man, garbed 
like the conventional social drone, with the casual man- 
ner of the do-nothing class, who could trick him twice 
within the hour in such absurdly simple finesse as that 
elevated “gate-a-way” and the vestibule door trap, 
could be much more adroit in more important matters. 

“Tt’s certain he knows I’m a dick,” growled Peter 
Brady to the Slusher. “Queer how soon he woke up 
to it, though. I wonder who it was that gave you the 
jack in that hallway. Maybe he has a gang, like some 
of the others.” 

The Slusher shook his head ruefully. 

“My bean feels like ’e had a regiment,” he said, 
rubbing his matted hair. “But the lowdown I got is 
that ’e travels alone, and trusts no one. I was like 
you, boss, thinkin’ these stories about the jobs ’e 
pulled was all banana oil. I guess there’s more to ’em 
than we think. Wot’ll I do now?” 

“Well, I’m going up to my flat and get my wife to 
cook me some supper. Then... well, I don’t 
know,” was Brady’s gruff response. “You scout 
around to the speakeasies and any other joints where 
you think you might dig up a little inside information, 
Slusher.” 


The stool pigeon nodded dubiously. 
23 
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He scribbled on a scrap of paper for an instant, then 
handed the memorandum to his informer. 

“That’s my private phone call. It’s not in the book. 
If you hear anything let me know right away... - 
And watch yourself, Slusher. No coke or liquor to- 
night, if you want to stay out of jail. This is a big 
job, and if I catch this lad with the $5,000 reward 
for him, there’s a nice little present of it for you. By 
the way, don’t whimper to any other cops or detectives 
that you even know what he looks like. I want this 
lad for myself. Understand?” 

The Slusher understood full well. As Brady started 
away he understood even better the seriousness of the 
detective’s desire, for the big Irishman suddenly ex- 
tended him a crumpled five dollar bill. 

“Get yourself some good food, and pay for a 
night’s lodging some place,” Brady told him, not un- 
kindly in manner. “It’s cold these nights, and you 
haven’t even that old taxicab to sleep in... . Ill 
have to report that to headquarters and start ’em look- 
ing for it. What kind of a cab is it; what make?” 

The Slusher described the car briefly, and then the 
headquarters man hurried toward a police box to call 
the nearest station house. 

With a curt report that he was still busy on special 
assignment from the Inspector, and a few words 
about the missing taxicab, Brady rang off, to hurry to 
the calm shelter of his little apartment a dozen blocks 
from the scene of this first ignominious encounter 
with the wily Scarlet Fox. 

His little wife was anxious as he entered the place, 
but her gentle ministrations in the tiny kitchen pro- 
duced savory odors which brought the smiles once 
more to his face. 
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“It’s queer, Peter,” she told him, after an outline 
of the new assignment and its first disappointments 
had been retailed to her. “I'd rather have you bat- 
tling with a man who has a sense of fun in him than 
some of these sour divvels which you’ve been running 
up against the last few years. 

“You say the young man has a merry laugh on him; 
well, that’s better than one without a smile. It’s the 
sodden, bitter scoundrels that have hate in their hearts 
and murder in their fingers,” she philosophized, as 
she spread a delectable feast of crisp bacon and eggs 
before him. 

“He’s got something in those fingers that’s wiser 
than murder, then,” answered her husband. ‘How 
he got through that show window without cutting the 
glass, to get that green ring, that’s what perplexes 
me. I know for a certainty that Jigger’s clerk 
wouldn’t sell him the ring for a king’s ransom. .. . 
I wonder if by any chance that stone could have been 
one of those which the Hindu lost.” 

He pondered the matter, then shook his head with 
determination. 

“Not a chance of it. An emerald worth what the 
Inspector told me these could bring would never be 
offered for $17.17! It’s out of the question. Per- 
haps it is some crook’s signal that I don’t know about 
—that funny price.” 

And unwittingly Peter Brady had struck, and as 
quickly passed by a clue which had not escaped the 
Scarlet Fox. At this very instant, in the quietude of 
a small apartment occupied by Jem, his assistant, that 
young gentleman was hurriedly changing from his 
fashionable clothes of the earlier evening to rough 
garb. 
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“T suppose that detective thinks I performed black 
magic with the emerald ring. It’s amusing how 
simple such things are,” he muttered to himself. “It’s 
safe in the big iron vault of old Ike Jigger, just where 
that idiotic clerk put it away—to save for me. . . 
I wonder why I don’t hear from Jem.” 

A few minutes later the telephone was ringing. It 
was the voice of his littlke man Friday. The Slusher 
had been followed to a dismal dive in the upper tender- 
loin district. A few quick instructions, with the com- 
mand for a rendezvous within a few minutes, and the 
Scarlet Fox chuckled merrily, as he rang off. He 
snatched a paper bundle from a wardrobe, tapped his 
coat pocket to make certain that his automatic rested 
in its place, and set forth into the darkness. 

Peter Brady, refreshed and cheered within and with- 
out, relaxed into his more cheerful self, as his wife 
sat across the little round table, to gaze admiringly at 
him. 

It would not be such a difficult case, after all, now, 
he assured her and himself. New York was a wide 
city, and yet with the aid of the Slusher and that sly 
weasel’s assistance it would be a matter of days—per- 
Bele only hours—before they could again pick up the 
trail. 

“I can arrest him on sight, now, Mary,” he said, 
puffing at his favorite pipe. “On my own warrant I 
can take him in for being connected with the assault 
on the Slusher, and interfering with a police officer 
in the performance of his duty. He locked me in that 
vestibule, and then gave me the ‘ha-ha.’ That’s 
enough to stick him in the cooler, until we can trace 
up who he is and what he does and where he does it. 
Aster that p.oe, 
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Brady’s grin was broad, as his eyes half closed in 
dreamy anticipation. “That trip to Dublin, and County 
Galway. ... We'll take it before St. Patrick’s 
Day!” 

He was interrupted by the ringing of his telephone 
bell. He nodded silently to his wife who picked up 
the receiver. 

“Say I’m not in,” he murmured. ‘That I am apt to 
call up any time soon for instructions and that you'll 
pass on the word to me.” 

Mrs. Brady frowned as she murmured an irritated 
“hello.” She much preferred her good man in the 
haven of home on wintry nights like this. 

“What’s that?” she snapped. “Speak up, man... . 
You sound as though you were drunk. ... I can’t 
hear your thick voice.” 

Brady sprang up alertly and approached her. <Ac- 
cording to the laws of the Medes and Persians, and 
even the Commissioner, no one at Headquarters or 
the Bureau or even at the Station house should be 
using his telephone . . . in a thick voice! Even as 
inquisitive superiors are occasionally apt to dissemble, 
however, he did not essay to speak. His wife was 
increasingly ired. 

“Man alive!” she retorted to the unseen speaker, 
“You're crazy as a bog-trotter in the dark o’ the 
moon! Detective Brady isn’t going to any Hell’s 
Kitchen tonight. It’s too late... . And don’t talk 
Peechow witty; me... <2 Les; (Ln Mrex” Brady as 
That’s who I am! What’s that—the Fox?” 

Her eyes widened in surprise. 

The detective called to her softly: 

“Get his message, my dear. I forgot about it, but 
I gave that stool pigeon my number and told him to 
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phone me if he picked up the trail of our $5,000 prize 
.. . I'll go anywhere for that.” 

His wife nodded, repeating aloud the words of the 
other speaker. 

“Paddy Gimp’s Coffee House, is it? In Hell’s 
Kitchen? Well, I’m sure of that. . . . The Fox has 
just gone in there? All right. Good night... . 
And go there yourself!” she suddenly snapped, as she 
turned to face her husband. 

“That was a slithery, drunken, dopey voice, Peter 
Brady. I don’t trust the sound of it. I warn you to 
have nothing to do with such rogues. He’s leading 
you into danger.” 

Brady was already applying some of his wife’s sew- 
ing machine oil to his brace of pistols before he an- 
swered. 

“Mary, dear, [’m taking my two silent partners 
with me. Don’t worry a little hair of your dear head. 
I really want that $5,000.” 

“T don’t want my big man getting the handsome 
blue eyes of him knocked out—even for $5,000,” she 
told him, a tender light in her tired eyes as she 
stroked his stubby chin. “I won't sleep a wink this 
night. Those sneaking spies who cheat on their 
friends will cheat on you, as well, my Peter.” 

Her husband, laughing her fears aside, placed his 
big arm about her shoulders and kissed her. 

“They’ve cheated me many times, Mary, but I al- 
ways got them in the end. That’s just the kind of a 
place this Scarlet Fox is apt to hide in, after showing 
himself about the avenues in his fine clothes. I’d 
gamble he looks like a wharf-rat by this time, to fool 
me and any other police.” 

His Mary was helping him into a heavy coat by 
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now, for she was after all, the wife of a soldier of the 
peace. There must be the sacrifice to duty. Was not 
her man the member of a fighting clan? There was 
a bright light of pride in her eyes, behind the little 
blurry moisture of anxiety. 

He kissed her quickly, and then strode into the 
night. It was a short taxicab ride to Hell’s Kitchen, 
that desolate stretch of old warehouses, docks, tene- 
ments and barren buildings stretching away toward 
the North River, beyond Tenth Avenue. But for 
reasons of his own, Detective Brady preferred to walk. 
The night hawk drivers of ominous early morning 
taxicabs were dangerous jehus, even to a stalwart of 
the police force. 

The astute young man who had simulated drunken- 
ness in that telephone call to the detective’s home had 
guessed as much. Consequently, the Scarlet Fox had 
the satisfaction of knowing that his stage manage- 
ment was proceeding on schedule time. There would 
be fully twenty minutes’ wait before the arrival of 
Detective Brady at the instant when his presence 
would be most beneficial. 

Alert as he was, an eye to right and left each sec- 
ond, Brady walked on a diagonal across the district 
between his apartment and the habitat of New York’s 
mid-town gangsters. The officer would have risked 
even a ride in a hired car had he overheard the strange 
conversation now carried on in the coffee house of 
Paddy Gimp. 

Two blue-chinned scamps, apparently minding their 
own business but furtively watching two other men 
at separate tables, spoke in significant undertones to 
the pasty-faced waiter. 

“Better git into the kitchen, Charlie,” one warned. 
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“Wot ye don’t witness can’t hurt ye in police court,” 
observed the other. 

The waiter, emulating the Three Wise Monkeys of 
Confucius, who “‘see no evil, hear no evil and speak no 
evil,” discreetly withdrew. 

“Say, wotcher mean by follerin’ me for the last 
hour?” whined no less a person than the Slusher. 
“You an’ that other guy that didn’t come in?” 

A wiry little man with seamed face and twisted 
mouth sat quietly listening to the Slusher’s words, an 
air of feline watchfulness his chief characteristic. On 
the floor at his side was a battered English kit-bag. 
About his neck was twined a long red muffler which 
he had not removed despite the heat of the room. The 
short visitor had ordered “the best beefsteak in the 
dump,” and awaited his food with grim restraint. 

The Slusher continued to eye him with mixed nerv- 
ousness and quarrelsome dislike. No rustic visitor to 
a great city is ever so suspicious of strangers as a pro- 
fessional crook. 

“Tf you're tryin’ to get some dope on me, feller, 
you're in the wrong joint. Ain’t he, men?” demanded 
the police spy, turning to the other twain who appeared 
to know him. The men grunted reassuringly. 

“I got beat up tonight by some egg, and no half- 
portion shrimp like you is goin’ to slip anything over 
on me now,” persisted the anxious one. “Slip us a 
shot of cold tea, Charlie, but keep yer eyes on this 
baby. He’s a stranger, and no good.” 

Still the little man paid no heed to the verbal as- 
sault, contenting himself with a stout attack on the 
tough steak produced by the waiter. At last, as the 
es began mumbling to himself he turned and 
spoke. 
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“Say, mister, what’s biting you? Are you afraid 
of somebody’s ghost? Are you a crook or something? 
I ain’t no detective nor crook, neither. I’m gettin’ a 
job on the docks tomorrow. Just came down from 
Bridgeport, and couldn’t find no boarding house I 
could afford. So, I’m just eatin’ and waitin’ till day- 
light and mindin’ my own business. What’s more, 
you better do the same. I may be little, but 7 

The Slusher and his two cronies resented this stal- 
wart tone. But before they could say more the door 
opened, to admit a smooth-shaven young man, dressed 
in a rough blue suit, with a cap drawn at a rakish angle 
over one eye. 

“My Gawd!” groaned the Slusher, involuntarily. 
“Tt’s the Scarlet . . .” He shut his jaws with a click, 
as the newcomer shot a biting glance toward him. Then, 
frightened to a shudder, he sank back into his chair, 
and studied the dirty pine table with downcast eyes. 

“Hello, partner,” and the newcomer addressed the 
little man as he sat down. “You're going to be busy 
on the waterfront, too, are you? Well, it’s a good 
job, and the sooner the better. Here, I brought down 
that money you asked for... itll help out until 
payday.” 

The young man reached into his pocket and handed 
a black wallet to his small companion, who acknowl- 
edged it with a quiet nod. The Slusher observed that 
by strange coincidence the young man, whose features 
he knew so well—too well, for his own good!—also 
wore a long red muffler. 

“Guess I’ll go on down to the dock now,” observed 
the newcomer. “See you when we start work.” 

He was out of the door again. The little man 
turned, calling to the waiter for his check. The wall- 
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eyed Dionysus reappeared from the kitchen, as the 
small stranger with the large kit-bag drew out the 
wallet to extract a ten-dollar bill. It was a very fat 
wallet, as the Slusher and his two cronies observed, 
with a significant interchange of winks. Hands 
fumbled at revolvers in side pockets. Action was im- 
minent. 

“Give me a five-dollar bill,” said the beady-eyed man, 
“and keep the change, exceptin’ to bring five cigars, the 
best in the house.” 

The waiter grinned his appreciation, producing a 
box of cigars undoubtedly fashioned before the Cuban 
uprising. The little man proffered one to the waiter, 
stuck another in his own pocket, and to the surprise of 
the three companions handed one to each. The waiter, 
remembering once more the motto of the Chinese 
Monkeys, retired to the kitchen. The swinging of a 
heavy wooden bar was audible to the little man. 

He smiled at the sound, which he recognized as the 
signal “clear track ahead.” 

“Nothing like being sociable, neighbors,” he said 
to the astounded men, as he struck a light affably, hold- 
ing it out with his left hand to the nearest rufhan across 
the table. His quick ears caught three sharp metallic 
clicks on the front window of the coffee house— 
windows carefully shaded from the vulgar view of 
pedestrians by hideous draperies. 

The Slusher heard those clicks and started toward 
the door to investigate, holding a chair before him as 
a weapon. 

As he did so, his back to the little man, the latter 
suddenly swung the heavy bag with his right hand at 
the bowed head of the man drawing on the gift cigar. 
The fellow tumbled to the floor with a crash. With 
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lightning quickness the little man swung a chair high 
in the air, jabbing it into the face of the second “go- 
rilla,” who tumbled down witha moan. The little man 
rushed to the front of the restaurant just as the door 
opened. 

Through the angle of the door, outlined against the 
darkness of the street, he beheld for an instant the face 
of Detective Peter Brady. The chair in the hand of the 
Slusher struck the detective squarely in the face, just 
as the little man’s red muffler swung over the Slusher’s 
head, and closed in a twisting tourniquet. 

Simultaneously a red muffler descended about the 
throat of the sleuth from some mysterious hand out- 
side. There was no outcry. The work had been per- 
formed too swiftly. 

Two figures, choking to lassitude and silence, were 
dragged down the inky-black street. The little man 
ran back for his heavy kit-bag, and smiled at the two 
unconscious figures lying twisted upon the coffee-house 
floor. From the bag he produced stout ropes, and re- 
turned to aid his chief now standing by a piratical look- 
ing black taxicab. It bore a New Jersey license 
number. 

The two figures were carefully gagged. The de- 
tective’s outer coat, his blackjack and revolvers, still 
moist with sewing machine oil, were removed. The 
men were tied with great thoroughness. The black 
car, into which they were unceremoniously bundled, 
started down the cross street to the river front. Jem 
remained inside, to guard his prisoners with the de- 
tective’s revolver. Within ten minutes the Scarlet 
Fox halted the car before a dismal brick structure 
many blocks downtown. 

The two captives, still unconscious and smelling 
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suspiciously of chloroform, were laboriously yet 
quickly borne through a swinging door, and down a 
basement stairway. 

The basement door was securely locked as the cap- 
tors departed. The front door of the old brick stable 
—untenanted for many years—was also barred and 
padlocked with careful attention. The two jumped 
into the taxicab and drove far uptown to a winding 
road in Central Park. 

“Now, we'll leave Brady’s coat, with his gold badge, 
and his papers for identification in the morning, when 
the sparrow cops come out to chase the bums off the 
benches,” said the Scarlet Fox. “It was a lucky thing 
you found that car of the Slusher’s, Jem. If I hadn’t 
called up Mrs. Brady, the gallant detective would be 
sleeping on a softer mattress than his present one. 
It’s lucky we caught the Slusher sneaking around the 
streets in time to frame him in Paddy Gimp’s coffee 
house.” 

Jem climbed down from the taxicab after his master. 

“Sure, boss, and it was a good night’s work. No 
wonder they made you captain in the Army hunting 
spies, along both sides of No Man’s Land. But, 
if you'll pardon questions, what’s the big idea? I’m 
as much in the dark as Brady—just now.” 

“Well, I’ve put a quietus on Brady until tomorrow, 
likewise the Slusher. They are the only two, outside 
of several dependable crooks, who know me by 
sight. I can’t afford to be recognized before tomorrow 
at four. Then I’m going to leave town, for the 
Christmas holidays and spend a week with my mother, 
who wouldn’t recognize a scarlet fox if she saw one.” 

He laughed softly. 

“The police will find that taxi in the morning. 
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They'll report the number to Headquarters and some 
one will know it’s the Slusher’s car. I had a piece of 
red chalk in my pocket and drew a fox on the back of 
the car as a joke. At noon tomorrow they'll get a 
telephone message telling them where to find Brady 
and his spy. I don’t want ’em to starve to death.” 

“Sounds damn foolish to me—I beg your pardon, 
sir,” and Jem O’Brien stammered with confusion. 

“Maybe,” chuckled the Scarlet Fox. “But I'll have 
worse fools in my net before morning. I’m just soft 
enough to call up the detective’s wife and tell her her 
husband has gone out of town on business. After that 
we'll go home.” 

Jem grunted at such “sob stuff,” as he called it. But 
soon Mrs. Bardy heard a jovial voice at the other end 
of the wire say: ‘Madam, this is the Scarlet Fox talk- 
ing—your husband is put in cold storage, but will be 
back home, safe and sound, tomorrow night, as a 
Christmas Eve present.” She gulped, and with a 
struggle conquered her rage enough to answer back: 
“You’re a durrty scoundrel, Scarlet Fox, but you’re a 
crook with a human heart. I’m worritin’ myself to 
death about my Peter. Are you sure he’s safe?” 

“He’s as safe as a mummy in the Art Museum,” 
came the laughing answer. “But he'll be more talka- 
tive than they ever will, by tomorrow at six o'clock. 
So, ease your mind....I1 wish you a Merry 
Christmas.” 

And the surprised lady crossed herself. 

“Tt’s the Devil, not a fox he is. I'll call up Head- 
quarters. I hope they get my Peter. Yet as sure as 
I’m Irish I sort of hope he gives ’em the slip!’ 


CHAPTER IV 
A CALL IN GREENWICH VILLAGE 


The morning papers brought much mirth to the 
Scarlet Fox, as faithful Jem busied himself at an early 
hour over the kitchen duties of the small apartment. 

“Listen, Jem: ‘Police Close In On Scarlet Fox— 
Underworld Ruler Near Capture. Arrest Expected 
Hourly.’ Oh, how those jolly bluecoats are getting 
blistered by the newspapers: next thing they’ll be call- 
ing me ‘Alias The Crime Wave.’ Yet they haven’t a 
record of a crooked thing I did—except, perhaps, that 
adventure which sent me up the river, and kept old 
Louisville Liz out of trouble.” 

“Boss, I never did understand that,’ began Jem, 
serving another cup of coffee to his master. “You gave 
her two hundred dollars, too. . . .” 

“To be sure—it meant a trip to Saranac Lake, where 
she can die in peace, Jem. Poor old girl, sixty-five and 
both lungs gone. A life of harder work as a pick- 
pocket than if she had worked honestly—and no cover 
for her head in her last days. 

“When she fumbled over that fat man’s wallet, in 
the hotel lobby, the house dick saw her. I took it from 
her just in time, when she spilled her beans . . . it 
was easy to have the old man and the detective chase 
me to the street, and let her go. I had that taxicab 
driver waiting—the one you and I know. He stopped 


when I told him to do so, and I let them arrest me. 
36 te 
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But I had passed on something else that I relieved the 
fat man of—his watchfob. That’s where I got this 
emerald for my cigarette case.’ 

The Scarlet Fox lighted a cigarette and stretched his 
legs languidly, as he puffed quietly. Jem examined the 
strange jewel in the gold case. 

“Tt sure does look like the stone in the window, 
chief,” he told his master. ‘Funny that clerk wouldn’t 
sell it, as you told me about it later.” 

“That clerk was ordered not to sell it, Jem. It was 
placed there for one man only. [’m not that man, but 
I'll have that stone before the day is past. That’s the 
principal reason we put Detective Brady and his un- 
savory companion and stool pigeon away to cool for a 
few hours today.” 

The young man was shaven and dressed before Jem 
completed the washing of the breakfast things. Now 
he had donned a quiet gray Oxford suit, with a soft 
hat of the same shade. 

“Get our luggage packed as soon as possible, Jem. 
This is to be a big day, I think. With $5,000 reward 
for me there will be ten thousand bright eyes watching 
for me all over town, even if few of them know what 
I look like. It’s lucky I had friends who could take 
that photograph out of the Rogue’s Gallery. This 
Brady is apt to go wild at any time and get away from 
his little padded cell before noon. That’s when you 
must telephone police headquarters from some slot- 
machine booth and give them the address of the place. 
He’s a good man, and I don’t want to be too harsh. . . . 
He may have me in his clutches any time, who knows ?” 

Jem shook his head, wondering—with the quiet de- 
votion of a faithful hound—what queer thoughts and 
schemes were in his master’s mind. 
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This strange preference of his chief for big square 
emeralds, and the hundred or more bizarre escapades 
which they had shared in the last fortnight or more, 
were all too complicated for his simple mind. Yet, his 
was but to obey, and if need be to forfeit his freedom 
or his life, in repaying the debt which he had owed to 
the smiling, debonair young man now ruling his 
destinies. 

“We'll be leaving town this afternoon, Jem,’ the 
Scarlet Fox told him, pausing at the doorway. “So, 
have the little gray racer out of the garage and parked 
at some quiet side-street. Tomorrow’s Christmas, so 
do your shopping early—as I will mine. 

“Take any things that won’t fit into the hand luggage 
down in a trunk to Mrs. Shelby’s, on the first floor. 
She used to be a forger, you know, and served twenty 
years at various times. She’s reformed now, except 
that she still looks after errands for me, and takes in 
occasional shady boarders. I’d trust her much quicker 
than I would a dozen district attorneys I know.” 

Jem’s amiable scowl of scrutiny, as he faced the 
doorway, brought a wide smile to his master’s lips. 

“This whole business is not as crazy as it sounds, 
Jem. I'll tell you more when we leave town for the 
week end. Until I phone for you—watch your step, 
and keep an ear out for any heavy detective feet on the 
steps in the hall.” 

He was gone. 

The little manservant whistled as he obeyed in- 
structions, preparing for a quick departure from this 
city of strange contrasts, of a mixed career of high and 
low shades of living. For a few nights he would be in 
attendance on his master at some smart country place, 
maintaining his own silence among the other servants. 
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At other times they would be gliding through dark 
streets, listening to the brawls and arguments in blind 
tigers, cheap gambling dives, resorts along the water 
front . . . all the lairs of the underworld wolves. 

“He’s sure got something bigger up his sleeve than 
he’s ever showed in his hands,” muttered Jem, strug- 
gling with the straps of a heavy kit-bag. “But he’s one 
grand little boss.” 

Keen to his vision as the very room in which he now 
worked was Jem O’Brien’s memory of those strange 
days during the world war, when he had for two glori- 
ous years been freed from fear of the law, in the uni- 
form of a devil dog of Uncle Sam. And just as vital 
was the memory of the supreme night of his struggles 
—when, wounded, gasping from the dread bite of 
chlorine in his lungs, he had been suddenly dragged 
from the moonlit horror of No Man’s Land, through 
the barbed wire, by an iron-muscled young man, barely 
in time for first aid in a field station. 

Only a day ago—and yet a century ago—seemed 
that first meeting with the young American officer who 
had many times since been his benefactor, and now his 
employer. 

After those dragging months overseas, in a hospital 
he had come to slow return to health on American soil. 

From that the hard battle to stand on his own again— 
to take up his former trade as jockey, as chauffeur, as 
anything. . . . It had been a ghastly fight for the little 
man, until at last he had received a much forwarded 
letter from his rescuer, and through it secured a peace- 
ful berth as gardener and emergency driver on the 
country place of a wealthy Long Islander. 

After that, the silence of years, until suddenly an- 
other letter had come from the friendly officer of war 
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days . . . and he had turned up in the city again, on 
sudden demand that he was needed. 

“And then, oh baby, the fireworks!” Jem told him- 
self at this phase of his memories, “this last four weeks 

. . wow!” 

With stubborn effort he jammed tight the trunk of 
his master, buckled the straps and hurried downstairs 
with it on his straining back. The sudden realization 
that the gray racing car of his master needed at least 
two hours of overhauling in that side-street garage 
brought Jem O’Brien’s mind back from the land of 
memories to the needs of the present minute. He shot 
a look at his wrist watch, and staggering under the 
weight of two heavy bags, hurried out of the house, 
about his master’s needs of the morning. There must 
be rushing now if he were to keep the faith which he 
had pledged. 

“And I'll keep on the square with my boss if I die 
trying!” he told himself, with a happy grin. “It ain’t 
every reformed crook who has a chance to be the side 
kick of the King of the Bad Boys!” 

Thus he hurried along, with occasional furtive 
glances for signs of blue uniforms, until he had reached 
the fast roadster. 

He patted the shiny gray hood of the car as though 
he were caressing a thoroughbred of the Kentucky 
tracks. Then he immersed himself in his duties with 
wrench and oiler. His memories, his conjectures as to 
the strange plans of his master must be put aside, to 
await the genial confidences which he felt sure would 
reward him later. 

Far from the scenes of his nocturnal adventure with 
Detective Peter Brady, enjoying the thrill of a spark- 
ling December day, the Scarlet Fox had dismounted 
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from a swift taxicab. He strolled along a quiet, 
narrow street in that historic section of New York 
known as Greenwich Village. 

This thoroughfare, however, was not in that hectic 
section known to gaping visitors from other cities, 
from the small towns of the West and South, where 
the repute and disrepute of a commercialized Bohemia 
had been borne by screen and magazine story. 

This street was peaceful as a small town byway. 

No weirdly painted signs, no long-haired men or 
short-haired girls bearing easels or portfolios were to 
be seen in this ancient section. Merely old-fashioned 
houses, with doors older than the Republic, whose 
residents for the most part lived in the same rooms 
occupied by their ancestors, and followed their honor- 
able trades. 

It was the workingman’s section of Greenwich Vil- 
lage, not that of the cabaret habitués, the cake-eaters, 
the fluff and froth of excitement chasers from the 
upper stretches of the town. Romance, even excite- 
ment seemed impossible on this block of squatty little 
houses, with their neat shutters, prim windows and 
stone steps. Yet, it is invariably in such sections that 
Adventure so often chooses her domicile! Had De- 
tective Brady, still uncomfortably tied and gagged in 
the cellar of a deserted house, been in sight as the 
Scarlet Fox strolled along, almost lost in thought, he 
would have stirred up enough excitement to keep a 
dozen police reporters busy for hours. Likewise, he 
would have saved himself much future trouble. As it 
was the Reynard for whom the official circles sought 
so vainly and eagerly bore an air as carefree and un- 
concerned as though he were many miles instead of a 
few short blocks from the elevated and the subway 
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lines, the great arteries of a metropolitan motor traffic 
and busy throngs of workers. 

At last he raised the little brass knocker of a certain 
green door, tapping in curious Morse code. It swung 
open almost instantly and the Scarlet Fox smiled into 
the face of a quiet little woman, pallid of complexion, 
yet unmistakably cheery as she looked up into his face. 

“T’ve been out on your errand already,” she said, 
drawing a chair. “I received the telegram very early, 
but it took me more than an hour to decode it.” 

“And you were up in the heart of the jewelry shop- 
ping district?” asked her caller. 

“Yes, I was watching in front of old Jigger’s curi- 
osity shop until he came in. He seemed excited. I 
saw him slide into his doorway, and lock the grating 
behind him. Then he brought out that funny square 
ring, and stuck it in the window. After that he looked 
up and down the street several times, from the door- 
way, as though expecting some one. I wonder what 
he sees in that bum junk?” 

She suddenly held forth the veritable ring. The 
Scarlet Fox snatched it eagerly. “You act as if it were 
valuable, too,” she continued. “Why? Give me 
diamonds every time!” 

“Next time you get one of these for me I’ll give you 
a diamond that will stir the souls of every dip on Fifth 
Avenue,” observed her visitor. “Tell me how you 
landed it? Iam rather excited over it, Mrs. Antrim.” 

“It was your friends, the police, who helped me get 
it,” she began. ‘When I went in I pretended to want 
a dozen things and finally settled on the ring for 
$17.17. The old rat wouldn’t sell. 

“I kept on wanting it then, and I put on my most 
ladyfied anger. That didn’t get him, either. So, I 
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saw a cop walking past the place, and called him in. 

“ “Sure, it’s that simple green ring for $17.17 I’m 
wanting to buy,’ says I. ‘And this old Rooshian im- 
migrant won't sell it to me, an honest daughter of 
Dublin.’ The cop grinned. I think he was a Galway 
man. 

““He don’t have to if he don’t want to, does he?’ 
began this bluecoat. ‘Don’t he?’ says I. ‘It’s the law 
that anything offered on sale wid a price on it in a 
public store must be sold to any buyer. I’ve got many 
a bargain before, whin these fakirs has one thing in a 
winder and another thing exactly like it, only worse, 
inside to sell you. I know their Rooshian tricks,’ says 
I. ‘And the most important thing of all is that whin 
a good Irish woman wants to buy a ring wid an Irish 
green bit of glass in it, and priced $17.17—mind you, 
twice the date of March for any Irishman who loved 
the sod, then this Irishwoman is going to buy it.’ 

“The cop winked at me and told me I was more con- 
vincing than a Four Courts lawyer. So that’s how I 
got the ring.” 

“You're a wonder, Mrs. Antrim. Are you sure he 
didn’t follow you? That’s a real emerald, you know. 
Worth several thousands,” and the Red Fox smilingly 
slipped it on his finger, while he handed her two 
hundred-dollar bills. ‘‘That’s your shopping percent- 
age.” 

* The good woman stared at him in amazement. 

“That was real?’ she cried. “My Gawd! No 
wonder, lad, you’re wearing good clothes and going 
straight with an eye like a gimlet for jewelry. I wish 
my old man was out o’ jail and using his spectacles on 
such things instead of what he used to do!” 

There was genuine heartiness in the hand clasp as 
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the Scarlet Fox stood by the door, to express his 
Christmas greetings. ; 

“You're a gallant man, Mr. Fox, whatever your 
game may be. This money will keep things going a 
bit longer, decently, too, until the old man gets back. 
It will help for a New Year dinner—lI already sent 
some things that he’ll like behind the gray walls to- 
morrow. God bless you.” 

He turned away, and little Mrs. Antrim watched his 
lithe, military figure, as he quietly strolled up the 
narrow street. 

“Queer what a man,” she mused, peering through the 
little lace curtained window of her parlor. “He doesn’t 
seem to be one of those sporty society swells who can’t 
stay straight because they gamble or drink or hit the 
dope. . . . And I never heard of him after the girls 
or saw his picture in a newspaper scandal... . I 
wonder what made a crook out of him?” She sighed. 
“Well, God have pity on him if he ever gets into 
trouble, for he’s helped enough other poor devils this 
last few months, when every other man’s hand was 
against them.” 


CHAPTER LY 
REYNARD IN HOLIDAY MOOD 


The Scarlet Fox had reached the crowded uptown 
shopping district after a crisp walk which sent the 
blood tingling through his well-trained muscles. There 
was a snap in the air which thrilled him. The throb- 
bing bustle of last-day shoppers lent an undercurrent 
of excitement, of joyousness to the bustling streets. 

He peered into many shop windows, at displays of 
books, of an almost maddening variety of Yuletide 
gifts, and sighed. 

“Not so many people for me to remember any more,” 
he told himself, “but there should be a few at that. 
There’s old Joe British, the navy man who is all 
crippled up for the rest of his voyage . .. and the 
youngsters of Sam Stringer, who was killed in that 
bank holdup out Greenwich way—shot by the very 
cops he was trying to protect. Let me see. . . 

He drew a small memorandum book from his pocket, 
entered a big department store, and seeking a floor 
manager placed an order for a score of gifts in useful 
wearing apparel, toys, cakes, candies and other de- 
lights of the Santa season. The list of addresses was 
made out in bulk, the articles checked off and Christ- 
mas day deliveries were promised as he paid for them 
in cash. 

“But you haven’t put a card with a single one of 
these orders,” objected the salesman, finally. 

45 
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“That’s quite all right,’ was his reply. “If they 
don’t guess who sent them some one else will get the 
credit. So, everybody will be happy! And the sea- 
son’s best for yourself,” with which remark he disap- 
peared in the throng. He crossed the avenue, and 
entered one of the largest shops devoted to dainty some- 
thing-or-others for feminine wear. With that almost 
unctuous grace of skill he was making his way 
smoothly through the jostling throng of the crowded 
aisles. 

Suddenly his eye was caught by a pale, exquisitely 
outlined face. The young woman might have been 
twenty—perhaps twenty-five. Her age, like her chang- 
ing expression of half-masked tragedy, was illusive to 
his scrutiny. 

He wondered if the face were not familiar. Yet, 
shook the thought away from him. It had been so 
long since he had mingled with girls of her class. 
There was a distinction to the slender fingers, gloved 
though they were with frayed silk. The shabby jagged 
edges of her outer coat collar and the disheartened tilt 
of what had once been a jaunty feather in a chic bonnet 
—all these indicated penury, and honesty! He could 
not possibly have seen her before. The young women 
of the underworld were better gowned and would 
have scorned clothes which bespoke privation. 

“Tf she’s hunting work, she'll have to go around to 
the employee’s entrance,” was his thought. 

He wanted to speak to her when he observed that 
even more startling than the eloquent shadows beneath 
the glorious curling lashes was an almost insane look 
in her great eyes. Her lips, white and trembling with 


some new emotional urge, were set in a determined 
line. 
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Now he followed her eyes, as they suddenly glanced 
down at a plump, gold meshbag, lightly clasped in the 
flabby fingers of an enormous and fearfully blondined 
woman swaddled in huge furs. 

Suddenly the little hand shot forward. 

The Scarlet Fox gasped in amazement, 

Here was no pickpocket—merely a starving young 
woman grasping at some straw which might mean 
food, warmth, another chance at life. The fat woman 
felt the tug. She unbridled a siren scream which 
would have made a penitentiary whistle hang its head 
in shame! Her rasping voice seemed to shake the 
tinselly Christmas decorations hanging from the 
columns about them. The Scarlet Fox pressed closer 
as the terrified shoppers whirled in a maddened mael- 
strom. 

“Murder! MHellup! Police!’ yelled the fat person. 
“My pocketbook is snatched.” 

The Scarlet Fox eased his way through the shoppers 
toward the frightened girl. A stalwart house detec- 
tive plunged through the crowd to the plump lady’s 
side. 

“That girl stole my money bag!’ screeched the 
woman. “I’m Mrs. Ginsberg and the best customer of 
this store. Arrest her!’ 

The young woman seemed about to faint in the de- 
tective’s arms. He called irascibly to the frightened, 
foppish aisle attendants, who stood about tugging des- 
perately at their microscopic mustaches. 

“Here, you dopes, come do a man’s job. Clear away 
this crowd, and look around on the floor. This girl 
ain’t got no purse on her.”’ 

The fat lady persisted—as only fat ladies can! 
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“Murder! Police! I tell you she’s got my purse. 
Search her! Search her to the bone! Right here! 
Right now!” she demanded, shrilly. 

“Madam, we have a matron and a dressing-room for 
such work,” exclaimed the irritated detective, as he 
swung the fragile figure up, bearing her lightly to the 
rear of the store. The plenilunar Nemesis followed, 
lungs unimpaired and still going strong! 

It was half an hour before the Scarlet Fox, standing 
opposite the employee’s entrance of the big store, saw 
the frail figure slowly walking from the doorway. The 
big detective watched her—not unkindly—for an in- 
stant and then went inside. The girl seemed dazed. 
She walked a few feet in one direction, and then in 
meaningless fashion turned in the opposite, as the 
quiet young man in the gray Oxford coat and soft hat 
walked slowly after her. 

When she turned the corner he looked back to see if 
they were followed. Everything clear, he walked 
closer. His tone was very soft and very kindly as he 
addressed her. 

“Little lady! You're in trouble!” he began. 

She whirled about. 

“T didn’t steal anything! . . . I haven’t the purse,” 
she cried. “I never stole anything in my life... 
please don’t arrest me!” 

“There, there,”’ he said soothingly. “I only want to 
help you, because you look like my own sister. I know 
you haven’t the purse, and I know that you haven’t 
stolen anything any more than my sister has. . 
But you’re very cold, and you’re very hungry... 
and you’re very, very poor!” 

She turned the dark eyes warmly up toward his. She 
saw a flaming honesty and sympathy in his eyes. It 
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was the true Sir Galahad in him, mutely inspiring her 
with confidence. 

“You need help,” he said, “and I would like to help 
you. Where do you live?” 

“Nowhere,” she answered. ‘Nowhere, for three 
days and three terrible nights—since my landlady 
locked the door. . .. I slept in a park, one night.” 

“And the other two?” 

“T walked ...I walked... .I1_ walked,” she 
moaned, wringing her little fingers with the tipless 
gloves. “I looked into windows—when they were 
lighted, and saw wonderful warm clothes .. . and 
jewels. . . . I saw the restaurants crowded with people 

. . ordering more than they could eat. . . .” 

The tears were streaming down her face. 

“Now, now!” objected the Scarlet Fox, proffering his 
silk handkerchief. “It’s the day before Christmas. 
Mustn’t have rain now—must have snow! Here, 
jump into this taxi and tell me all about it.” 

Mutely, weakly, too wretched to be hopeful, she 
obeyed him. 

“Little lady, I saw what happened in that shop. 
They let you go because you didn’t rob any one, didn’t 
they?” 

She dropped her eyes at the question and he chuckled 
whimsically. 

“Too bad somebody didn’t steal the big, fat, ugly, 
noisy she-bear’s gold bag, just to give her fat, rich 
hubby a chance to buy her a new toy for Christmas to 
make her stop screeching.” 

The girl looked up, and the merriment in his eyes 
was contagious, 

“Do you want me to confess something?” she began. 

“I’m no clergyman, my dear little lady, as a great 
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many people who know about me would tell you. For- 
get such things. Why couldn’t your landlady be paid? 
I’d like to have some one do that for my sister?” 

She reddened. He insisted and signalled for a taxi. 
She told him the address. He told her to pack her 
luggage and he sent up the chauffeur to help her down 
with it, as he slipped her some bills with which to feed 
the watchdog of the rooming-house door. He re- 
mained in the machine, smoking many cigarettes dur- 
ing the twenty-minute wait. At last she was in the 
taxi again, her face beaming. 

“Home, James!” he called to the taxi chauffeur, who 
blinked at him stolidly and scratched a bristly chin. 
The driver waited for further directions. 

“Oh, I do wish it could be ‘home, James,’ ”’ she said, 
with a catch in her breath. “But I live way out in 
Indiana, and gave up a school teaching job to come to 
New York and find my fortune. This is the only 
fortune I’ve found—today, after six months. And 
Mother thinks I have been making good money.” 

“Pennsylvania Station, Percy,’ ordered the Scarlet 
Fox. “I see you don’t answer to the name of James.” 

The chauffeur sped the car ahead. 

The Scarlet Fox left her in the waiting-room, as he 
hurriedly bought two tickets and two Pullman reserva- 
tions to the little Indiana town she mentioned. Then 
he paused at several little shops around the big terminal. 
When he returned to her his arms were full of bundles. 
She looked at him almost scoldingly. 

“That train starts in just three minutes,’ he said. 
“That’s Christmas luck, sure enough,” and he hurriedly 
snatched her little handbag and hurried through the 
great crowd homeward bound for the holidays. 

“Just a minute, kiddo!” came a rasping voice as they 
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approached the iron train gate of the little lady’s own 
particular train. The Scarlet Fox halted. He had 
always feared some such catastrophe, in which he 
would be caught under the handicap of feminine dis- 
tress. 

Looking up he espied Detective Dan Kelly, noted for 
his “camera eye,” set especially to the task of guard- 
ing this happy throng of travelers. 

“Tl be right back in an instant. That’s an old 
friend of mine,” he told the girl. “Wait right here, 
and when I look at you, and ask you any kind of ques- 
tion, just nod and smile. I’m going to play a Christ- 
mas joke on him.” 

The girl, bewildered by the crowd and this wholly 
unexpected turn in the fortunes of her universe, 
nodded timidly. 

Both arms filled, he stepped to face the big plain 
clothes man, who clamped a heavy hand on his 
shoulders. Hard eyes glared at him, as he beamed 
his pleasantest, in return. 

“Where'd ye git them bundles?” 

“Bought ’em for the folks back home,’’ answered 
the Scarlet Fox truthfully, facing the man who had 
. arrested him once before. 

“I told ye I’d go straight, didn’t I, big feller? Ah, 
Sergeant, ye sent me up onct and I’m goin’ back to my 
ol’ town. The old man owns a grocery store and 
offers me a job driving the flivver delivery wagon?” 

The detective regarded him unbelievingly. The 
Scarlet Fox, with a deft movement to his pocket, drew 
forth his two Pullman and two railroad tickets. He 
exhibited them proudly, but not too close for inspection. 

“And, Sergeant Kelly, I’m takin’ me mudder a 
Christmas present—a new daughter-in-law! Now, 
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don’t make me miss dat train. I ain’t got more’n a 
second ter make it.” 

The young man’s voice was so appealing, in its pa- 
thetic tone, that the stony heart of the big detective 
began to relent. The Scarlet Fox, still in his adapted 
patois of the New York streets, played his final trump 
card. 

“Dere’s de little Jane now, ain’t she a pippin, Sarge? 
And my wife!’ he cried as the little lady bowed her 
head smiling, blushing at the psychological moment. 

“Aw, go on then, and keep away from New York, 
kid,” said the Sergeant, a bit huskily. “I wish you a 
Merry Christmas. Sergeant Pete Brady, my side 
kick, is late—he’s not shown up all day. If he don’t 
get here soon I’ll miss me own train down to Sheeps- 
head Bay to see me own mother. I’m afraid it’s to be 
my last Christmas with her.” 

The Scarlet Fox was running now for the gate. He 
and the girl just made it. The Sergeant peered after 
them as they sped down the stairway and hurried to a 
forward car indicated by a white-coated porter. The 
Sergeant did not observe the sudden parting inside the 
Pullman, when once the seat had been found. The 
young man handed the girl her single Pullman ticket 
and one ticket to the Indiana town. 

“You know my name, now,” she said, “and just 
write to the town—everybody knows us there. It isn’t 
very big. But it’s six million times nicer than New 
‘York—except for one person.” 

Her eyes were dewy, as he shook her hand, and 
suddenly leaned over to kiss her finger tips, through 
the frayed gloves. 

“Here’s a little present in this envelope. It’s for 
your mother, and she’ll know exactly what to do with 
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it. Tell her anything you want about it—but always 
tell the same fib.” 

He laid an envelope in her lap. There came the 
staccato “‘’Board” of the conductor. The train was 
starting. He sped lightly through the train with a 
deftness which only the Scarlet Fox could maintain. 
Car after car he passed, on his way to the rear, when 
suddenly he jerked open a vestibule, and jumped to 
the platform. 

There he walked quietly and sedately to the iron 
stairway leading from the train level to Thirty-third 
Street’s welcome sunlight and freedom from throngs. 

Sergeant Kelly, having seen all the doors closed in 
the forward end, breathed a sigh of relief, feeling that 
one more troublesome character had left his field of 
action. The train rolled out, faster and faster. The 
doughty detective was not aware that the Scarlet Fox 
had made his exit from the car on the lower level di- 
rectly under his feet and thus unseen. 

He was disturbed by a mighty impact on his muscu- 
lar arm. It was the hand of Sergeant Peter Brady, 
greatly disturbed and breathless. 

“Kelly! Kelly! Keep yer eyes out for that bird ye 
sent to Sing Sing three months ago on a flimsy pick- 
pocket charge. He had me locked up all night in a 
cellar, and I got out just fifteen minutes ago. There’s 
a reward of $5,000 for him.” 

Kelly turned purple. Finally he gasped: 

“T’ell ye say! Who is he?” 

“The Scarlet Fox!’ 

Brady dashed through the crowd after the wild-eyed 
Kelly. From the station master’s office they ordered 
the switchman on the other side of the tunnel to stop 
the out-going train for the West. 
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“It’s a good thing you got here now, Brady,” ex- 
claimed Kelly with a vicious glint in his eyes. “He 
played me for Santa Claus and nearly had me crying. 
T’'ll rough him up a bit when we get him.” 

The young woman, with the first movement of the 
train, had carried her suit case into the dressing-room. 
Before the train had been stopped by the emergency 
signals on the Jersey side, she had emerged quietly, at- 
tired in a chic hat, her lips rose-budded with modern 
feminine magic. The wanness had disappeared from 
her expression. A dainty travelling dress, expensive 
silken hosiery and fashionable French pumps com- 
pleted the change. When she had returned to her seat, 
she bore little semblance to the unhappy young person 
who had accepted the charity of the much sought Scar- 
let: Fox. 

There was a whimsical, almost dewy expression in 
her lovely eyes, as she opened the envelope which the 
Fox had shoved into her hand at the station. It con- 
tained several folded yellow bank notes and an old- 
fashioned Christmas card, depicting with powdered 
mica, snow, a little red farmhouse and an evergreen 
tree. On it was scrawled: 

“A Merry Christmas from the Scarlet Fox.” 

_ Her great eyes widened, with startled comprehen- 
sion. 

Detectives from the railroad searched the train in a 
vain effort to find a desperate criminal with very, very 
red hair. They left no nook or cranny overlooked. 
They asked every passenger in the Puilmans, where 
their quarry was supposed to be. The young lady who 
had made a quick change from tragic destitution to 


ek simple garb, shook her head when they asked 
er. 
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“Too bad you can’t find a white horse?” she said 
with a provoking smile. “I think red heads and white 
horses all go together, don’t they?” 

The news was sent by long distance from Phila- 
delphia to two very irate Irish officials. And oddly 
enough, the young woman, utterly regardless of her 
ticket to Indiana, called a porter, directing him to take 
her to a taxicab. Giving a suburban address, as the 
porter listened, she disappointed the chauffeur by sud- 
denly changing her mind after the car started, direct- 
ing him to take her to a fashionable hotel. 


Jem at the wheel, was sending a sportive, low swung 
racing car down the frosty road of the Jersey coast 
line. His master drew forth the gold meshed bag of 
the luckless Mrs. Ginsberg, and jingled it before Jem’s 
startled eyes. 

“We did pretty well, considering that our Christmas 
shopping started so late, eh, Jem?” asked the Scarlet 
Fox. He drew a handful of yellow bills from the bag; 
several theatre tickets, and a vial of perfume which he 
maliciously emptied on Jem’s coat—to the latter’s great 
disgust. Then he produced a calling card, from a tiny 
leather case within the bag. 

“Ah, Jem, here’s her address. We must mail these 
back by registered, special delivery—money, tickets, 
bag .. . just to let Mrs. Ginsberg have some fun for 
Christmas.” 

The little man stared at him startled. 

“My gawd, boss. Send it back. . . why?” he de- 
manded. 

“Because I secured a real bargain—which is what 
I really want to keep as a souvenir. See.” 

From the mesh bag he drew a jewelled lavalier, in 
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which was set a great green emerald, square and deli- 
cately etched as had been the others of his growing 
collection. This he stowed away carefully in his inside 
waistcoat pocket. 

Jem’s eyes glistened, although he still marvelled at 
the mad notions of his mysterious employer. Then 
he roared with laughter. 

“Boss, who the hell said there ain’t any Santa 
Claus?” he demanded. 


CHAPTER VI 
‘AN ARTISAN OF PARTS 


A queer little workshop, this dark, windowless cubby- 
hole in the center of a rambling old brick building. 

Its presiding genius, the famous jewel authority, 
Dr. Benguique, tugged at his scraggly gray beard with 
one hand, examining a green-stone ring in the other. 

His black eyes, magnified by his thick spectacles, as- 
sumed the huge proportions to his face as those of a 
blue-bottle fly. He stared through huge spectacles at 
the young man complacently puffing a fragrant Ori- 
ental cigarette by his side. 

“You can surely have the duplicates ready by six 
this evening—mounted in silver rings exactly like 
those, my dear sir?” asked the visitor earnestly. “Just 
a foolish whim of mine to imitate this ring and have 
my friends wear them. Of course, such an old piece 
of glass is valueless yet it will be amusing, perhaps, 
when I make the presentations.” 

Dr. Benguique elevated one bushy black eyebrow 
and coughed politely. There was a queer twinkle in 
his usually forbidding countenance. His visitor’s at- 
tention was focused upon the ring. Over the face of 
its dull gleaming stone were delicate rhythmic tracings, 
unmistakably of ancient hieroglyphic meaning. 

“T will deliver the six duplicates at the appointed 
time,” growled the ripen “Of course, they will be 
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only glass—like the original. I will not lose the ring 
while you are gone.” 

“Indeed you will not!’ came the immediate reply. 
“Neither will I lose it before I go. When you com- 
plete one copy, I will wear it away, with me, and return 
for the others.” 

Dr. Benguique’s smile was lost in the tangle of his 
ferocious mustache. He bent to his work without 
comment. For nearly an hour he was engaged in cut- 
ting some dark green glass in a cunning imitation of 
the stone which seemed so valuable to his patron. The 
imitation of the silver ring setting—a rather crude af- 
fair—was much easier. 

“You would not wish to sell your original glass ring 
for—perhaps a hundred dollars?” ventured the lapidary 
finally. “You say it is of cheap glass!” 

“No. It may be a poor thing in itself yet it is rich 
in associations. Quite a history, in fact.” 

Dr. Benguique nodded sagely. His visitor watched 
his eyes keenly. The old jewel expert raised his face 
and now his smile was warmer. He seemed amused at 
the manner of his patron. He scrutinized the original 
ring and returned it with a gesture of deep respect for 
the bauble. 

“Yes, there is quite a history to the jewel,” he af- 
firmed. “I saw this one—and twenty-three others 
when I was quite a young man. I was just fresh from 
my studies in the museums and royal collections of 
Europe. It was not in Europe, however, that I saw 
this rarity.” 

Their eyes met. Each knew the other’s thoughts— 
to an extent. Each smiled, with an individual meaning 
behind each pair of curving lips. The young man arose, 
adjusted his hat with rakish grace, carefully straight- 
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ened the crease of his gray trousers, rearranged his 
tie, and drew forth a very flat wallet. From its in- 
terior he produced several thin but highly valuable bills 
of the United States Treasury. 

“Dr. Benguique, I will call promptly at six. I know 
your work will be perfection plus, just as my friend 
Montague Shirley, who introduced us, prophesied. 
Permit me to pay you in advance.” 

He proffered two bank notes. The Doctor glanced 
at them and returned one, smilingly. 

“T agreed to make them for one hundred dollars. I 
accept no gratuities or tips,’ he said. “It is a pleas- 
ure, indeed, to receive such prompt payment and to 
recognize, in this piece of old glass which you have 
shown me, such a distinguished acquaintance of the 
jewel world.” 

“My dear Doctor,” his visitor became courteously 
insistent. “One hundred dollars is for your artistic 
dexterity. The other is for that professional delicacy 
which I am sure will restrain you from confiding to 
anyone else about these duplications.” 

He bowed as the lapidary hesitated, finally accepting 
the bank notes. He turned to retrace his steps through 
the winding, black corridors leading to the street en- 
trance. The elderly man studied the glistening dupli- 
cate of the dull green ring, listening keenly to the 
diminishing sound of footsteps. He chuckled at some 
old memory. At last, from far away came the clang- 
ing of an iron door. 

The Doctor removed his hand from the electric 
switch which had temporarily released the lock. It 
could be opened only by this device—or a key. 

“That engaging cavalier is either a detective—or a 
criminal of the highest calibre,’ he muttered to him- 
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self. “A detective, perhaps? ... No, he is entirely 
too much of a gentleman!” 

He worked away in silence for many minutes. Sud- 
denly came to his nostrils the faint aroma of an 
Oriental cigarette. He sniffed, arose and felt his way 
through the familiar windings of his well-guarded 
entry passage. He returned with a frown corrugating 
his brow into more than its usual criss-crossed network 
of wrinkles. 

“T could vow that he came back to look me over,” he 
muttered, “but he was not in the corridor. He is a 
genius of the Robin Hood profession. . . . I wonder 
. . . yes, Iam sure of it from what I have heard. It 
is the Scarlet Fox of whom the police and the jewelers 
are whispering nowadays. He fits the descriptions 
exactly.” 

Dr. Benguique meditated on many things. His mind 
turned particularly upon a memory of his youth when 
he had been privileged to study the vast collection of 
sacred jewels belonging to that fabulously wealthy 
Indian prince, the Nadij of Sadkara. There was a hazy 
recollection of green stones, and yet at first he could 
not remember the nature of the original setting. 

“Ah!” and the eyes of Dr. Alex Benguique narrowed 
until they seemed black slits, as he rémoved his spec- 
tacles to rub them nervously with a black silk handker- 
chief. ‘They were on the royal amulet—the symbol 
of Krishnu, by which the natives were to know their 
master as an incarnation of an ancient Indian deity. 
The British Consul-General would pay me well for 
this information. It may mean the overthrow of a 
dynasty and a race war if the natives ever learn that 
the jewels have been brought to America to be sold by 
the thieves who secured them.” 
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He rose, pacing the small length of his little work- 
shop, the existence of which was known to perhaps not 
more than fifty of the connoisseurs of the world. A 
weird, complex character, this great authority on 
famous jewels; uncanny and friendless in his intro- 
spective and cloistered life, he was a judge of last 
resort in disputes among merchants and clients, and, 
far more formidable, was known among the enlightened. 
few as an almost infallible aide for the securing of 
magnificent jewel bargains (withal at equally magnifi- 
cent commissions to himself) for those who were able 
to make purchases running into five and six figures. 
The expert was disturbed. He wasted more than 
twenty minutes before he had fought out his doubts to 
a decision. 

Finally he slipped behind his work table—it was an 
indeterminate piece of furniture, heirloom of some 
ancient Venetian artisan in precious stones. From a 
dark corner, where he opened a secret panel, he drew a 
telephone instrument. 

“Farini, you must telephone at once to the British 
Consul-General for an appointment: Then see him 
personally. Tell him you have a friend who can assist 
him in securing at least one of the amulet jewels of the 
Nadij of Sadkara, of India. Ascertain the reward for 
the single jewel. This may lead to the recovery of the 
others. Ask for the ransom to be paid for the return 
of all in a complete set. . . . What’s that? No, I am 
not betraying anyone. I know the conditions in Sad- 
kara and the effect upon the subjects if they ever dis- 
cover the loss of that symbol of the deity. I wish to 
rescue the jewels and save the blood of thousands of 
white and brown men.... What’s that? Well, 
naturally—I am a professional jewel expert. Any- 
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thing I do in the jewel line should be worth the price 
of service.” 

Dr. Benguique chuckled and stroked his beard as he 
listened to the other voice on the wire. 

“Ah, Farini. I am along in years but not yet a 
senile fool. I will protect myself, in every way. In- 
cidentally whatever the British officials may say, I have 
seen one of the stones. When cut in modern American 
fashion it will be an emerald worth much more than 
$10,000. 

“You may prepare for a little active work this 
evening. Bein front of the passageway, hidden along 
the street, at a quarter of six. The gentleman with 
the Nadij emerald will return by appointment at six. 
Meanwhile, I have an order to complete for him. It 
will be finished in two hours if I work fast... . 
That leaves three more until he arrives. 

“Bring three or four of your most dependable and 
muscular associates with you. You may telephone me 
for instruction exactly two hours and fifteen minutes 
from now. Meanwhile, having been paid to do a cer- 
tain task by the gentleman I must keep faith, and per- 
formance is my creed.”’ 

He hung up the receiver. 

For a moment he was doubtful. Was he keeping 
faith? He had foolishly accepted that second hundred- 
dollar bill as “hush money.” Well, he would return it 
to his caller at six o’clock. He would present the six 
duplicates, as promised. Had not the patron admitted, 
without suggestion of hidden meaning, that the stone 
was virtually valueless? 

In such wise many a man builds up a defence of 
sophistry upon the weak logic of an evil desire. In 
such a manner was Dr. Alexis Benguique weaving a 
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fabric of bad faith which might choke him in its toils. 
Who was to forecast the future? 

“That young man is not such a fool as those who 
usually wear such well-tailored clothes!” the Doctor 
muttered, working rapidly over the order. ‘Montague 
Shirley, that eccentric millionaire, sent him to me with 
acard ... and now that I think of it, his name was 
not given and he stuck the card into his own pocket 
again. Clever! Perhaps too clever! I will make a 
seventh imitation of his ring. When Farini takes the 
real one from him he can have a substitute as a souve- 
nir. Here is one old hound who has outwitted craftier 
foxes than this scarlet one.” 

Many times Dr. Benguique chuckled during the two 
hours of nimble work with queer emery wheels, odd 
tools and astounding manipulation of cutters, stones, 
acids and strange measuring instruments, 

“At last! I believe I could hardly tell these forgeries 
from the original myself, without close comparison.” 

The Doctor arose, stretched his arms, and sighed 
with relief. “That is really worth a thousand dollars 
as artistry . . . yet, in honor, I must return the second 
hundred-dollar bill because I have not kept his secret.”’ 

He had begun his nervous pacing again. He turned, 
abruptly, at the carved oaken doorway to his long outer 
passage and was drawing the two treasury notes from 
his waistcoat when a large black silk handkerchief— 
his very own, and deftly snatched from his side coat- 
pocket—tightened about his bearded lips, in a most 
effectual gag. 

He was forced to his knees as his wrists were sud- 
denly snapped into cruel teeth of manacles, by hands 
reaching over his shoulder from the rear. The jewel 
expert felt himself pressed to the floor with a right 
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knee rigid as Bessemer steel, and a left hand gripping 
as the claws of an orang-outang. On the hand which 
deftly relieved him of the hundred-dollar bill was a 
dull-green stone of Oriental cutting, set in a crude 
silver ring. 

“I thank you, my dear Doctor, for your high code 
of honor. You were, at least, going to return my 
hush money!” came a staccato voice, as a sudden jiu 
jitsu twist rolled him over up on his back. 

He gazed into the blue eyes of the Scarlet Fox, 
whose right hand now held a blue-nosed automatic. 
There was something deeper than a smile in the young 
man’s eyes. The Doctor essayed to speak, but the gag 
had been applied with a dexterity which amounted to 
genius. 

“I had believed, from Mr. Montague Shirley’s 
recommendations, that you were a scientist, an artist 
and a gentleman of high discretion. Evidently I in- 
sulted you by pricing your discretion so cheaply. For 
that I apologize.” 

He drew up a chair as the elderly lapidary sprawled 
out helplessly and most uncomfortably on the hard 
floor. He lighted a cigarette drawn from a gold case, 
which to the astonished eyes of the jewel expert showed 
a setting of another Oriental emerald from the famous 
amulet of the Nadij. 

The Scarlet Fox was perspiring, and the relaxation 
was apparently welcome. He drew a few puffs and re- 
garded his prisoner with growing amiability. The 
Doctor recognized the curious Oriental odor of the 
tobacco now, he realized that his visitor must have 
merely slammed the door shut, hiding in the winding 
cellar passages as he worked on the stones. 

“I’m a bit exhausted after waiting two long hours 
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for you. I didn’t miss a word you said on the phone,” 
the young man told him. “And I heard you talking to 
yourself: a sign of old age. When you went to look 
for me I merely curled up on an overhead steam pipe 
down the corridor. You passed under me twice in the 
darkness. Now, I will tell you about the reward for the 
emerald amulet—perhaps more in detail than your 
faithful Farini, who will be waiting to blackjack me 
outside your front door within another hour and a 
half.” 

Dr. Benguique wriggled, indicating by pantomime a 
desire to have the gag removed. The Scarlet Fox 
shook his head with a grin of negation. 

“No! You had your ‘say’ and perhaps lost a valu- 
able friend. To tell you the truth, dear sir, I came 
back not to spy on you for I trusted you. I was simply 
curious to see more of your methods of work. 

“T came here partly to psychoanalyze you and see if 
you had handled any other of these little trinkets for 
those profiteer-rich clients of yours. Your expression 
showed me that you were innocent of that.” 

The Scarlet Fox reached to the work table and took 
up the seven rings, slipping them into his pocket. 

Dr. Benguique, observing that his visitor had re- 
placed the automatic in his pocket, slowly clambered to 
his feet. As he stood there gasping for breath, he was 
a picture of misery. The young man regarded him 
with a softening eye. 

He reached up, loosened the painful gag and the 
doctor breathed freely again, sinking against the table. 
The lapidary stared at him, silent for several seconds. 

“Thank you! You are a strange young man!’ he 
gasped, as he drew in great draughts of air. 

The Scarlet Fox drew up a chair for him. He sank 
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into it, regarding the other with mingling indignation 
and gratitude. 

“Remarkable! That’s what you are! Why do you 
waste your talents as a criminal?” 

The Scarlet Fox replied with veiled evasion in his 
glance. 

“My dear Doctor, that is my one real secret—mine 
alone! I’m inclined to forgive you entirely for your 
little bit of double-crossing. I am only rough when it 
is requisite. If you are interested in green jewels take 
a little tip on the sweepstakes tonight. Manage to 
attend a certain costume dance called the ‘Bal Masque 
of Death.’ You'll be surprised!” 

“You—you will be there?” he queried. 

“Dr. Benguique, I not only give you a tip but I make 
you a proposition. When you thought me absent you 
endeavored to seeure a reward from the British Consul- 
General. I will send to you, wherever you may be 
tomorrow morning, five hundred dollars reward if I 
secure an additional emerald for my growing collection 
—on one condition.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the astounded 
lapidary. 

“That I secure it through your assistance, or as one 
might say, you must be the Monkey to pull the chestnut 
out of the fire for the—Fox.” 

“Your jests are foolhardy!” muttered the Doctor, 
irritably twisting his stiffening wrists in the manacles. 

There was an ominous gleam of rage in the black 
eyes behind the thick spectacles. “I have already 
ordered my assistants to telephone any minute. If I 
can not or do not answer the telephone they will know 
there is trouble. Unless you release me I will let them 
do their worst, young man.” 
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With an assumed attitude of obedience the Scarlet 
Fox drew a key from his pocket. The handcuffs were 
of that style in which both left and right clamps are 
locked separately. Holding the right wrist of Dr. 
Benguique in a steely grip he turned the key on the 
right-hand side. Before the lapidary realized his 
tactics, he had jerked the hand below the edge of the 
work table and clicked the gripping maw shut again. 
Benguique was now pinioned to the heavy piece of 
furniture. 

“There, my dear Doctor, you are more comfortable. 
I am quite certain that you will be wise enough to 
remain in your chair. It is a heavy table to drag. I 
bid you good afternoon. While waiting in your 
gloomy corridor I located your telephone wire and de- 
tached it temporarily. With your social connections it 
would be easy for you to be a guest at the ‘Bal Masque 
of Death’ tonight. If I receive the next emerald 
through your handy assistance the reward will be wait- 
ing for you wherever you may be tomorrow morning!” 

He bowed and left the Doctor swearing in the nu- 
merous languages acquired in his broad travels. 

“Ah, but he is a remarkable young man,” ruefully 
admitted the Doctor. ‘Yet he cannot pass out without 
a key or the electric switch holding open the door!” 

There came the faint metallic clang of the street 
door. The Doctor waited uneasily, as he heard shuf- 
fling footsteps—more than one man it must be! 

Then they burst through the door of the sanctum 
angrily. A dark-visaged ruffian was the speaker for 
the other three who bore the unconscious form of 
Farini, his confidential man. Dr. Benguique gasped. 

“Say, chief, wot’s this game, anyway?’ demanded 
the man. “Look at Farini! Some dude was hidin’ 
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behind de door and when Farini opened it dis bird 
soaked him wid a piece of pipe or something—then 
snatched Farini’s key. He slammed de door in our 
faces an’ we couldn’t get out at him. He said, ‘Tell de 
Doc I sent Farini in wid my compliments! Is dat 
some friend of yours?” 

The jewel expert gnashed his teeth. Then he laughed 
bitterly, as he tugged vainly to loosen the manacles. 

“Does this look like it?” he demanded. ‘Quick, get 
that steel saw from the corner and file me loose. That’s 
no friend of mine. He’s the most remarkable young 
man I ever met, however. ... That’s the Scarlet 
Fox!” 

The gangsters swore broadly in Sicilian: their oaths 
were in tones of astounded admiration. 

“De greatest one of ’em all. An’ to tink we didn’t 
know ’im!” was the vain regret of the first speaker. 


CHAPTEREV I 
THE BAL MASQUE OF DEATH 


“Are the costumes ready, Jem?” asked the Scarlet 
Fox, as he noiselessly entered the small side-street 
apartment in which they had taken up their abode. The 
little valet nodded, as he looked up from the pressing 
board on which he was putting the final touch to a pair 
of his master’s pearl gray trousers. 

“They're done, cir. I had a hard time with the 
double-decker, but it’s a whizzbang now, I'll tell the 
trotting world!” he answered proudly. 

“Very good. lve several things to do in the next 
three hours. You can help me, Jem.” 

The ex-jockey carefully hung up the garment, and 
waited for instructions. He knew little of the night’s 
work, but Jem O’Brien had learned to obey without a 
murmur. 

“You remember Louisville Liz, that pathetic old 
pickpocket I once got out of a mess?” asked his master. 

Jem nodded. 

“These city crooks always come back,” he said. 

“Well, she is back in town. She'll get arrested the 
first thing she knows and this time I won’t go to Sing 
Sing for her. But, I think she owes me a bit of a 
favor, and I wonder if you can find her?” 

“Sure, boss. She’s like all the rest. When they get 
a yen for the old burg they come back, hell bent for 
election. New York’s ip like dope to those old- 
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timers. I’ll bet she’ll be eating chow in one of three 
places, the Blue Goose, on Tenth Avenue—Jimmy the 
Goat’s on Sixtieth Street—or the Hole in the Wall, 
over in the old car barn section.” 

“Very good. Now Louisville Liz knows every moll- 
buzzer in town, especially the girls. You hunt her up 
at once. Tell her to give the office to some woman 
friend of hers, to pass on to the Slusher, with the in- 
formation that the Scarlet Fox will be at the masquer- 
ade dance tonight. You can depend upon it the 
Slusher will dash double-time to Detective Brady. 
That gallant but none too intelligent official will be 
among those present ina fancy costume, waiting for me 
to grab his hand.” 

“T don’t quite get the ideer, boss,” said Jem, scratch- 
ing his chin. “But you know best. It’s that swell 
‘Bal Masque of Death,’ ain’t it, that’s been press- 
agented in the papers. Old man Edgewell is giving it 
for his dubbytant daughter, ain’t he?” 

“Quite right, Jem. It’s to be a very bizarre event. 
Edgewell made his millions profiteering off sugar 
during the war. This is lis daughter’s eighteenth 
birthday and he’s giving only such an expensive party 
as a new rich robber baron who can hardly write his 
own name would give. There’s to be an exhibit of 
presents on the second floor of his big house on the 
Drive—just like a wedding. It will be vulgarly ex- 
pensive, for she’s going to get fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of jewelry or more.” 

“And you got this dope?” asked Jem. “Did the 
old man tell you?” 

The Scarlet Fox laughed mysteriously. The in- 
formation had come from a former Sing Sing acquaint- 
ance, now employed by a rather notorious detective 
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agency. The agency, noted for its strike-breaking and 
divorce activities, had been engaged for the night to 
watch over the jewels and prevent robbery. The 
particular event of the evening was to be Edgewell’s 
presentation of a pearl-and-diamond necklace adorned 
with an emerald pendant (so he had told the detective 
agency manager). 

Jem’s eyes opened up at this, and he grinned wisely. 

“T’ll get your little tip to the Slusher, boss. Don’t 
worry. Am [I to be invited to the dance?” 

“You are, but you’ll be one of the wall flowers. 
Your job will be to follow me, as well as you can, 
without dancing yourself. Ill need you at the right 
time—but run along now and start suspicion going in 
the right direction. I’m going to return good for evil 
to Detective Sergeant Brady. He thinks I’m a devil. 
I’m only a good natured Fox.” 

Jem disappeared, while his master changed from the 
smart afternoon clothes to a ragged suit more in keep- 
ing with the character of an ex-convict. He had an 
engagement with the confiding “private detective” 
whose friendship he had won in the gray prison walls 
on the Hudson. 

The man was waiting at a corner restaurant a few 
blocks away. 

“Now, kid,” said the “detective,” handing the young 
man an offensively vicious five-cent cigar. “Have you 
got the dough you promised, for to get in on this trick 
tonight ?” 

The Scarlet Fox handed forth the same crisp yellow 
hundred-dollar bill which had bothered the professional 
conscience of Dr. Alexis Benguique a few hours earlier. 
The “detective” stared at it with wide eyes, and covered 
it quickly lest the waiter notice the large denomination. 
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“Where’d you rustle this?” he demanded. “It 
looks phoney.” 

“Take it to one of those night banks and see,” 
protested the Scarlet Fox, adding most truthfully, “I 
took it with me own hands outa the mitt of a jeweler 
this afternoon. Had to be a little rough with ’im, but 
he’s got another where this come from. So, I should 
cry me eyes out. Let’s see the plans of Edgewell’s 
house—you inspected the place, didn’t you, this after- 
noon ?” 

The other drew forth a carefully prepared map of 
the lower and also second floor of the millionaire’s 
spacious residence. He pointed to windows, doorways, 
the broad stairway, on the balcony landing of which 
the self-assertive millionaire had planned to formally 
give his daughter her birthday present. 

“Where did they get this crazy idea about having it 
a masquerade of Death?” inquired the young man 
known only to the detective as a rather amiable— 
and simple-minded—pickpocket who had served a 
short term during his own incarceration. “Is the girl 
daffy, or something?” 

“Naw, it’s just some ideer the old gink got from a 
friend of his daughter. Some society dame from Paris 
what has a green stone somp’n like the one on this 
necklace. She was in there when I was goin’ over the 
joint in me gray uniform.” 

The Scarlet Fox strove hard to smother the flame 
which sprang into his eyes at this information. He 
lighted the bad cigar, and laid it down after a cough- 
ing spell. 

“What was she like—this Frenchie moll?” he in- 
quired. “Can we get any goods offen her?” 

“We oughter git that green emerald she’s a-wearin’,” 
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answered the other. ‘“She’s half breed Hindu, I heard 
one of the housemaids say, and has all kinds of 
jewelry, when she wears it. She was the one what 
doped up the ideer of this death business. It seems 
she has a studio somewhere uptown and puts on a lot 
of lugs. But I’m after that collection of birthday 
presents which I’m to guard. Believe me an’ I'll 
guard ’em, too, kid, with two gats—one in each 
pocket.” 

The “detective” impressively exhibited them—by the 
side of the table. The Scarlet Fox recognized them as 
a standard make of a well-known revolver factory, 
38-calibre. He made a mental note of the size and 
exact shape. 

“Well, now I’ve paid a hundred iron men to get into 
this party. Where’s my ticket to get into the house?” 
he inquired. “Will I wear a fancy suit like them 
dudes ?” 

“No! At exactly one o’clock tonight the servants’ 
entrance will be left about a sixteenth of an inch open,” 
explained the other. ‘The presentation is to take place 
at twelve-thirty. This Oriental queen is to do some 
Hindu dance on that stairway landing. She’s to have 
a spotlight on her an’ it’s to be some death stunt—I 
dunno. What I do know is that all the lights in the 
house is gonna go out from the main meter down in 
the basement at one-ten exactly. The boys—with you, 
too,—will be climbing the servants’ stairway to the 
second floor just before we douse the glim.” 

“And the getaway?” 

“There won’t be a light in the house. There’s a 
stained glass window on the second hall landing. I 
zipped the glass with a diamond cutter this afternoon 
when the boss was showing me over the place. All 
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it'll take to push it through will be a big shove. See? 
A one floor drop to the side-street—then out! See? 
There may be a little scuffle and that’s why I am takin’ 
some extra guys along—you in ’em. There’s a thou- 
sand dollars in this for you tonight, kid. I’m mighty 
good to you!” 

The “kid” agreed that he was being treated most 
generously. He promised to be ready at one o’clock to 
join the game. He was to whisper a certain password 
when he saw them slipping toward the servant’s 
entrance in the darkness. 

The ‘‘detective”’ finished his sandwich and coffee, 
paid the check and led the other out. 

“Well, look sharp tonight, kid. Tomorrow we'll be 
greasy with gold. I'll lose me job wit’ de agency fer 
losin’ me head wit’ our client. I should commit hari- 
kari over that. Not.” 

The Scarlet Fox returned to his quarters to await 
the return of Jem, and to plan his own share of the 
evening’s sport. He wondered much about the 
“Frenchie” who was a “Hindu half breed.” 

The best tactician in the world must improvise while 
the battle rages. There were a few details, however, 
which he must complete now. One of these was the 
ordering of a certain black taxicab, driven by a certain 
discreet chauffeur who had served him before. This 
he did by telephone, directing the driver to wait from 
the hour of one A.M. until needed, around the corner 
from Edgewell’s house. 

He telephoned to the eccentric millionaire, Monta- 
gue Shirley, a wartime friend, whose influence had se- 
cured his formal invitation to join a little group of 
guests. They were to meet in Shirley’s apartment in 
a well-known uptown hotel, at ten. 
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He must also purchase two Colt revolvers, of similar 
calibre and shape to those of his “detective” friend. 
This required a visit to a quiet pawnshop in the neigh- 
borhood which made after-dark sales, with admittance 
through a side door, when the proper knocks and a 
very improper profit were given! 

Jem was awaiting his return, as he reéntered the 
little flat. The valet’s eyes twinkled and it was certain 
that he had succeeded. 

“Better luck than I could ’a bought with a thousand 
dollars,” he began. “I found Louisville Liz in the 
Blue Goose. She'd go through fire for you. Says she 
has a job, keeps straight and defies the dicks. I hope 
she does. . . . Well, she knew a girl what had been 
turned down by the Slusher—ugly Jane, but a good 
dip. Liz slips her the dope about the Scarlet Fox. 
The other woman is anxious to make a hit with the 
Slusher, and passes it to him, right in the Blue Goose 
which is his hang out, too. He didn’t see me, but I 
seen him makin’ a bee line out, and every word of it 
is in Brady’s ears right now.” 

“Good,” commented the Scarlet Fox. “I think 
we're to have a merry evening. It’s time to be getting 
on our costumes, Jem.” 

It was a ghastly creation with which the master 
adorned himself. Black tights and black jersey, which 
bore on their front and rear an ingeniously articulated 
skeleton cut from white silk. In place of the usual 
trunks was an arrangement devised by the Fox’s fertile 
mind. It consisted of black silk trousers, full length 
and wide enough to be drawn up his legs, and bound 
with a black silk scarf. As he drew them on Jem 
laughed wisely. 

“That’s a great getaway suit, boss!” he said. “One 
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jerk, and you’ve got your skeleton decorations off, and 
another pull of that scarf and you’ve got what looks 
by night like regular pants on. With them black soft 
shoes nobody would take you for a masquerader when 
you're ready for your exit. That soft black cap you’ve 
got stuffed in your blouse gets you ready for the 
street in no time.” 

“That’s the plan exactly, Jem. Now, you with that 
black Pierrot suit have only to pull off your white 
pompoms and white buttons, jerk off the white wig 
and use your own cap. They'll never notice us unless 
—well, accidents might happen.” 

Soon, wearing long overcoats which had been 
bought from a second-hand dealer that day, and with 
black derby hats—all marks of identification removed 
—they were on their way. by taxicab to the home of 
Montague Shirley. 

Jem remained quietly in the outer reception room of 
the magnificent apartment, while the master was in- 
troduced to Shirley’s other guests. The whimsical 
host had insisted that no guest should know the other— 
consequently the Scarlet Fox, entering with his black, 
extra-length facial masque in place found a dozen 
others with features similarly disguised. 

“Well, have a social cocktail, old boys, before we go. 
It may be a bit gruesome before the night is over, with 
all of us looking like cadavers and ghouls,” said the 
host, who had not yet masked. 

A toast to the spirit of death was jovially imbibed. 
Shirley led his guests toward the street. The Ethiopian 
elevator operator exhibited gruesome shivers at the 
presence of eight masked figures. 

Both of Shirley’s machines were waiting. Jem, his 
face covered as were the others, sat close to his master. 
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The men, all clubmates of their host, laughed cheerily 
over the prospects of the evening. The well-bred voice 
of the Scarlet Fox joined in with jolly comments. 

They arrived at the magnificent mansion which Rob- 
ert Edgewell had built from the gains of profiteer 
sugar of war days. Two flunkeys, dressed in funeral 
garb with black plumes adorning their heads bowed as 
they entered the black-draped vestibule of the mansion. 

“Edgewell is a good stage manager, isn’t he?” in- 
quired Shirley of the Scarlet Fox. 

The young man chuckled and answered in a low 
tone: 

“Perhaps he’ll have more fireworks than he expects.” 

Shirley’s other guests had entered the coat room, 
already divesting themselves of overcoats and hats. 
One of them asked where his friend with the long 
ulster had disappeared. “Oh, talking with some girl 
by the stairway,” was the casual reply, and the matter 
was forgotten. 

The Scarlet Fox, however, had slipped into a little 
corner of the hallway, swiftly removed his coat, drawn 
up the silken trousers which had concealed from the 
others his skeleton ‘‘pattern,’ and with an idle toss, 
discarded the garments barely within the door of the 
cloak room. Not even Shirley recognized the grue- 
some figure as that of his guest. Over his arm was a 
heavy black mantle which had not been observed by the 
others. 

Jem, in the crowd of the arriving guests, had un- 
ostentatiously slipped out of his overcoat, and followed 
his master. His small figure attracted little attention 
in the dozens of almost similar costumes. Only the 
Scarlet Fox could distinguish him. The latter ascended 
to the main floor of the house—to the great music 
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room resplendent with decorations of flowers, inter- 
spersed with long black streamers, banked coffins, 
standing with suggestive emptiness along the side walls 
and skeletons dangling in corners of the room. It was 
a mad mélange of the hideous and beautiful. 

The Scarlet Fox sat nonchalantly in a corner, near 
some potted plants and at an instant when he was 
certain that no one was watching him he dropped the 
rolled mantle to the floor, pushing it out of sight behind 
the plants. 

He arose and walked into the great hall, in which a 
band of frenzied black-a-moors were jazzing madly. 
Edgewell’s guests danced in growing numbers as fresh 
arrivals crowded the floor to capacity. 

The rhythmic grace of one of the passing dancers 
caught the attention of the Scarlet Fox: The girl or 
woman (for her silken mask defied scrutiny) was 
garbed in the clinging silks of a high-caste Hindu 
woman. Her dancing was perfection. Her lithe figure 
and exquisite arms intrigued the eye compellingly. 
The young man in the skeleton costume drew a sharp 
breath—on the ivory white of her bosom he discerned 
a pendant green jewel, the duplicate of which was set 
into the ring which he now slid upon his finger. 

He watched her and only her, through the sweeping 
maelstrom of dancers, until at last the music stopped. 
Then he advanced, and with a courtly gesture bowed 
low before her. 

“May the Skeleton dance with Beauty before her 
programme is entirely completed j ?” he asked. 

The Oriental vision laughed in a low, pleasant voice. 

“There are no dance cards, Monsieur Macabre. 

. . My death dance is for you.” 


—"*" 
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The mad, mad musicians were at their frenzied task 
once more before the two had finished half a dozen 
sentences. As they started off in a waltz the young man 
became aware of a sudden stiffening of the lithe figure. 
The fair unknown was gazing at the green ring on his 
left hand. She seemed about to stop, and suddenly in 
a tense voice, demanded in a vibrant tone: 

“Where did you get that stone?” 

“The stone? I don’t understand. . . . Oh, this ring 
wa amere trifle, A «souvenir a’ friend of. mime 
bought in India, and brought to me.” 

The soft voice suddenly hardened. 

“That’s untrue and you know it,” she muttered. 

Then, as an afterthought she exclaimed: 

“T must talk to you where no one can hear us. . 
let us stop dancing.” 

The young man obeyed silently. She led him to a 
quaintly carved bench in the glass conservatory which 
opened off the ballroom. As they walked slowly along 
the edge of the dancers the Scarlet Fox observed two 
other Hindu costumes—a man and a woman. They 
were watching him covertly. They were a bit awk- 
ward, thought the Scarlet Fox. The feet of the Hindu 
“woman” were entirely too large to be feminine. He 
followed his companion gute, however. 
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As they seated themselves, their shoulders brushed 
by the leaves of great tropical plants, the Scarlet Fox 
wondered if it might not be possible for a burglar to 
cut his way through the glass and lie concealed be- 
neath the green vegetation. 

“Do you know that stone is worth many thousands 
of dollars?” demanded his companion eagerly. “I 
could secure a buyer for it, if you cared to sell it.” 
There was some familiar note in her low voice; yet 
he could not remember where he had heard it before. 

The Fox laughed incredulously. Yet she insisted. 
He removed the ring, and looked at it with a chuckle. 
She stretched forth her hand, but he withdrew the ring 
from her reach. 

“Dear Oriental lady, I do not know you. If this 
ring is so valuable, why trust a stranger with it... 
one whose face I have not seen?” 

She hesitated. To the young man’s surprise he ob- 
served the Hindu man and “woman” walking toward 
them. He arose, for his own plans were too important 
to be thwarted by the plans of others. 

“Let us go on dancing,” he said almost curtly. “If 
you let me know who you are. . . . I may let you sell 
my ring . . . but not tonight, fair Oriental!” 

The lady resented his words. She refused to move. 
Without more ado the Scarlet Fox apologized, and 
walked away—casting an eye over his shoulder to see 
her in earnest conversation with the two masked figures 
in Hindu garb. That Hindu disguise, as the Scarlet 
Fox meditated the matter, was suspiciously correct: he 
had studied the costumes of many lands. He could 
hardly believe that such exquisite raiment had been 
rented from a professional costumer. 

He felt a touch on his arm as he turned to avoid 
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bumping into a plump dancer. It was his servant. 

“Boss, I just spotted Detective Brady. He’s in that 
black domino with the college boy square hat on. See 
’im, there?” 

It was unmistakably the burly form of the detective 
forlornly regarding the dancing masqueraders. The 
Scarlet Fox could recognize that square jaw and hard 
mouth which had thrown chills into many an evildoer. 

“He doesn’t know what he’s after,’ laughed the 
young man, nudging Jem. “But he’s after it, just the 
same. Let’s see, it is about time for Papa Edgewell 
to make his presentation of the emerald necklace.” 

He walked up the stairway to the broad landing and 
beheld the figure of his quondam friend from Sing 
Sing. The man was standing close by the table on 
which were spread the jeweled birthday presents of 
the débutante. Near him voicing a flamboyant pride, 
stood a six-footer, in the cloth-of-gold costume of some 
medieval prince. It was no other than the host, de- 
scribing the objects to some cronies. 

“At least sixty thousand dollars’ worth, and all from 
my old friends of the promotion days. I reckon my 
little girl’s a comer all right. Look, there she is now!” 
he exclaimed. 

A frail figure approached him. Paternal pride over- 
came the spirit of the masquerade. 

“Here’s Nellie, now. I want you all to meet the little 
girl.” With his arm about her he insisted on her un- 
masking for his friends. The Scarlet Fox noticed an- 
other figure, following closely behind the young girl. 
Beneath the mask was the heavy beard which he had 
seen that day in the lapidary’s shop. 

“So, Dr. Benguique is on the trail,’ chuckled the 
Scarlet Fox to himself. “I’d better go downstairs and 
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get my little mantle, as the fun is about to start. But 
first.I must attend to my Sing Sing friend.” 

The débutante resumed her masque, and descended 
to the dance floor. The Scarlet Fox had pressed 
closely toward the table, as several more guests ap- 
proached the exhibit. The “detective,” in his mask and 
simple dark costume leaned over more closely, to study 
their movements. He was indeed guarding the jewels 
—for his own purposes. 

The Scarlet Fox brushed past him, first on the 
right and then the left side. The man was too in- 
terested in his stewardship to observe any suspicious 
movements near his coat pockets. The Scarlet Fox 
knew the art of Louisville Liz far too well for that. 
But as the skeleton figure descended the stairway the 
wearer knew with much comfort that the two Colt 
revolvers which had been substituted for those in the 
private detective’s pocket were loaded only with blanks. 
The pair hidden in his “trunks” contained ball cart- 
ridges. 

The dancing went on merrily. Cavaliers and ladies 
partook of the generous collation, with still more gen- 
erous libations of the sugar king’s private stock. The 
party was becoming hilarious. The minute for Edge- 
well’s little surprise presentation to his daughter ap- 
proached. 

Once again he saw the Oriental girl. This time she 
came to him with hands outstretched in friendly man- 
ner. She insisted that he forgive and pressed into his 
hand a card. It was her studio address, she confided, 
and a telephone message might result in the sale of 
thesring sae 

“I know where there are others!” he murmured. 

The girl caught his arms excitedly. 
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“Yes, and I can show them to you some time. . . 
but not at a dance.” 

Some merrymaker came to claim her for a promised 
dance and the Fox laughed right merrily at his own 
little joke. He slipped the calling card up his sleeve. 
It fitted snugly in the tight jersey. 

The host, beginning to evidence the potency of his 
private stock, now called for the spotlight, and began 
his speech of presentation, as his daughter stood by 
his side. 

The Fox slipped down the stairway, and addressed 
one of the servants near the door. 

“Where is a direct telephone wire?’ he said. “I 
must telephone to my home—I've a sick relative.” 

The servant led him to an instrument on a sumptu- 
ous table in the library. His message was short and 
its results were immediate. 

“Hello, 3100 Spring? Headquarters? This is 
Sergeant Brady speaking—up at the Edgewell home— 
the ‘Bal Masque of Death.’ Send the reserves here in 
double quick time. Have them wait outside the 
servants’ entrance, until the door is opened. A gang 
of thieves and gunmen will slip in exactly at one 
o'clock. Send your men in after them and catch ’em 
just as they grab the birthday presents on the second 
floor. Good-by.” 

The Fox slipped upstairs again. This time he went 
to the music room, and adroitly drew forth the mantle 
hidden there before. He wrapped this about his 
shoulders. It gave him the curious appearance of a 
hunchback, because of some odd padding which ap- 
peared under the shoulder. Quickly he tore the threads 
which loosened the articulated silk of the white skeleton 
design. He walked into the semidarkness of the big 
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ballroom, now lighted with spinning multihued rays 
from two spotlights in the corners. 

He looked about, and beheld the Pierrot pompoms 
which distinguished the short figure of his valet. Jem 
was faithfully “at heel.” A nudge and a warning 
command, and one by one the white spots were quietly 
discarded. 

The Fox looked for the débutante. The emerald 
pendant graced her slender white throat! He had 
guessed correctly . , . the black beard below the black 
mask betrayed the presence of Dr. Benguique, standing 
near the girl. 

“The old rascal!’ thought the Fox, with amuse- 
ment. ‘‘He’s bound to be in at the finish.” 

He looked at his watch. It was exactly one o'clock. 
For an instant he feared he had waited too long. The 
Oriental girl was beginning her dance on the plat- 
form of the grand stairway while at her side, kneeling 
and beating tom-toms, were the two Hindu figures he 
had noticed before. 

Suddenly there came the muffled but distant sound 
of revolver shots from below stairs. Every light in 
the house went out that instant, with the exception of 
two spot lights. 

“They're wired in from outside—the robbers forgot 
about that!” cried the Fox eagerly. 

The lights were whirled about, directed uncertainly 
by the excited electricians. 

There was pandemonium. The shots continued and 
grew nearer. The “private detective’ at the top of 
the stair was suddenly outlined by one of the big lights. 
He was standing uncertainly, both revolvers drawn, 
looking down at the screaming women and excited men 
on the ballroom floor. 
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“Papa! Papa! Call the police!’ came the shrill 
voice of the débutante daughter of the house of Edge- 
well. 

She was four feet away from the Fox. He turned 
and slipped the black cape about, turning it inside out. 
In the silhouette of the girl’s figure against a circle of 
light on one of the walls the Fox discerned the hand of 
Dr. Benguique, stretching toward the girl’s emerald 
pendent. The older man’s fingers closed about it, jerk- 
ing it loose. The Fox suddenly threw his inverted 
mantle over the head of the Doctor, drawing it down 
tightly with a ferocious strength. 

The old man, thus hooded, stumbled but clung to 
the pendant and jeweled chain, until dexterous, steely 
fingers bent his wrist back and the diadem slipped from 
his grasp. The girl was screaming, as were a score of 
other women. The mélée increased. Suddenly a voice, 
as clear as a trumpet call, rang out: 

“Throw down the spotlight! We've caught him! 
It’s the Scarlet Fox!” 

The electricians centered their lamps upon the ball- 
room floor. There, with clawing hands, head covered 
by a clever semblance of a fox’s muzzle, alert ears, 
with a black mantle upon which had been sewn the furs, 
legs, claws and the brush of a fox, descending about 
him—all hued in the most dazzling scarlet—stood a 
helpless man. 

“He’s mine!” shouted Detective Brady, making a 
wild lunge for the figure. 

The two went down to the floor together, with the 
burly detective on top. As they rolled there a heavy 
object thrown from the direction of the stairway, struck 
the detective on the back of the head. He subsided, 
prone across the other’s body. 
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The two lights were playing desperately about the 
room; women fainting and men vainly striving to 
hold them from falling to the hard waxed floor. 

There was a piercing scream from the broad space 
on the stairway. As the spotlight centered upon it the 
Oriental dancer stood, her eyes distended with fury 
and fright. 

“A man has just stolen my necklace! My emerald 
necklace! And he ran up those stairs . . . But I tore 
this ring from his finger.” 

She sank down fainting, caught by the Hindu tom- 
tom players. 

On the top of the stairway stood the valiant private 
detective firing his revolver point blank in the direction 
of the table bearing the jeweled birthday gifts. 

“That bird’s got em!” he screamed as he flung down 
his emptied revolvers and rushed toward the stained- 
glass window which he had so carefully prepared for 
his own exit during the afternoon. He saw the black 
silhouette of a man in the window, outlined against 
distant street lamps. But a pair of arms caught him 
from the side and flung him crashing back to the now 
empty jewel table. He fell with a groan, and lost 
all interest in stained-glass windows. 

When he opened his eyes Robert Edgewell was 
leaning over him. The lights were on. Several police- 
men were around him. He trembled as he tried to rise. 
Edgewell placed a kindly hand on his shoulder. 

“My good man, you put up a brave fight. I’ll pay 
you well for your work, even though that scoundrel did 
escape,” he said. 

The ex-convict could barely believe his ears. He 
had not failed, then, in every way. 

The crowd of guests gathered in confused groups. 
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The young débutante was weeping more over the lost 
emerald pendant than all her other presents together. 
_ Edgewell was trying to comfort, her—his millions 
could buy a hundred more, he declared. 

Brady, recovering from a bump on the back of his 
head, was standing up weakly, supported by two police- 
men. He was too dazed to speak for an instant. 
The hooded mantle, pulled off the head of the lapidary, 
lay at his feet. Some one was bending over the jewel 
specialist. Barely coming to his senses he was whis- 
pering, curiously enough: 

“A remarkable young man. Very remarkable.” 

There was a call from an excited servant for 
Detective Peter Brady. This worthy was looking 
down at the bearded face of the man he had attacked: 

“That ain’t the Scarlet Fox, you poor boneheads,”’ 
he muttered angrily. “I know him... that’s Dr. 
Benguique, the famous jewel expert. He’s no crook.” 

At the urgence of a fellow detective, Brady walked 
weakly toward the lower front doorway, where a 
messenger boy was standing with a bundle. The 
detective looked at it curiously. His own name was 
scrawled on it in red letters. 

“T’ll go upstairs with this,” he said. “Find out 
from this boy who left the package at the telegraph 
office.” 

The boy, frightened by the policemen about him, 
explained that a chauffeur, wearing a cap and an old 
army raincoat had brought it into the office, paid for 
its delivery and then driven away in a taxicab. That 
was all. 

Detective Sergeant Peter Brady walked slowly into 
the library. He opened the bundle. It contained the 
stolen jewels and on top of them he found a note, 
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scrawled with a red pencil addressed to himself. He 
read it, then folded it up, sticking it quietly into his 
pocket. 

He turned toward the others who stared at the 
glittering baubles. 

“T had it doped out, boys. I played two ways to 
win, you see. A friend of mine was waiting outside 
that window—oh, it don’t make any difference what 
his name was. But here’s the junk all back again. 
Where’s the owner of this house?” 

Edgewell, his daughter, her friend the Oriental 
dancer, and a score of others were rushing toward him. 
Every item was there... except the two antique 
emeralds. Brady scratched his head. Perhaps they 
were lost on the street. Until after daylight policemen 
with electric torches were searching vainly for the 
missing gems. Edgewell had offered a thousand dol- 
lars reward for them! 

Within the house, as the search started, elderly 
Doctor Benguique was being borne to a bedroom of 
the mansion. He had sold more than one diadem to 
the wealthy Edgewell, and he was too badly bruised 
to be sent to the hospital. 

As he lay stretched on the white linen his host 
entered, asking a favor. He held up the green and 
silver ring which his daughter’s friend had snatched 
from the finger of the mysterious looter. Oddly 
enough the Doctor, ill as he was from the impetuous 
attack of Detective Sergeant Brady, burst into cackling 
laughter. 

“I was going to ask if this is . . .” began Edgewell. 
“Why, man are you insane?” 

_ “No! No!’ and the Doctor laughed again. ‘That 
is nothing but glass. Green glass, treated with some 
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kind of chemicals but cut by an artist! It isn’t worth 
ten cents!’ 

Half a dozen ruffians who had been caught below 
stairs by the police, on Sergeant Brady’s “tip,” were 
now cooling their wrath in the cells of the nearest 
station house. What sanguine vengeance they swore 
against the ex-convict “detective,” who, they believed, 
had sold them out. 

The ex-convict, with five hundred dollars of good 
reward money, added to the hundred-dollar bill obtained 
from the Kid the preceding evening, reported to 
his detective agency with a proud mien, but wonder- 
ment in his heart. 

“Funny that kid never showed up,” he soliloquized. 
“Guess he got cold feet. None of them dips has any 
nerve. If he ever asks me for that hundred back I 
think I'll pinch him and turn him over to Brady.” 

Detective Brady remained long about the mansion, 
collecting “clues” with which to fit a thoroughly 
puncture-proof report on his remarkable work! Just 
as he was leaving—well after daylight—to turn it in 
to the station, a messenger boy arrived with a note for 
Dr. Alexis Benguique. 

“None of my business,”’ muttered the detective with 
a yawn. “I’d better not bother him or he may com- 
plain about me jumpin’ him so hard.” 

He walked down the Drive, enjoying the morning 
breeze and whistling happily as he felt a roll of bills 
in his trouser pocket. That roll had belonged to the 
sugar profiteer an hour before. The little gift would 
help on that little trip to Ireland some day. 

Within the quiet bedroom Dr. Benguique, whose 
bruise had kept him sleepless, was handed the square 
envelope, sealed with a heraldic device, 
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“In grateful appreciation and according to promise,” 
were the only words on the fine white paper. 

There were five one-hundred-dollar bills in the en- 
velope. The famous lapidary—who had asked for 
cigarettes when the maid brought the note to him— 
raised up in his bed, lighted a match, and carefully 
burned the note and the envelope. 

“He is a remarkable young man,” he said. “This 
beating serves me right. I shall never communicate 
with the British Consul-General again.” 

As he lay thinking for a few minutes he laughed 
at the jocular side of his misfortune. 

“T have made $600 within twenty-four hours, and 
the young man now owns four of the Nadij’s emeralds 
—worth $40,000. He is not what one would call a 
sluggard in his art.” 

Detective Peter Brady joyfully handed the Edge- 
well largesse to his anxious little wife before showing 
her the note which came with the returned jewelry. 

“A message from the man that got me the reward, 
mavourneen,”’ he said with twinkling eyes. 

She read it aloud. 

“Dear Brady,” it said. “The last time we played 
shop I left you tied up in a dirty cellar for a good long 
time. You're a good sport, at that. As I am not a 
petty larceny artist I am returning Edgewell’s flashy 
junk, in a way which should give you the credit. Next 
time I may not be so generous!” _ 

It was signed, “The Scarlet Fox.” 

Mrs. Peter Brady gasped in wonder. 

“ll get that crook if it takes my last drop of blood 
doin’ it!” declared the gallant Sergeant with sparkling 
eyes. “And then I’m damned if I don’t think—that— 
my foot would slip—on the way to the station house!” 


CLAP TEREX 
DR. BENGUIQUE PAYS A CALL 


“Naja! I have awakened from a dreadful dream 
of snakes, writhing and twisting about me. Bring 
the newspapers even before my café au lait.” 

Phiphi Villette, late of the “Folies Bergere,”’ slipped 
one and then another slim, arched foot to the floor, 
moodily adjusting the jeweled slippers—gift of a 
Russian Grand Duke, a Parisian exile from the bloody 
ashes of an empire. 

Phiphi drew her silken lounging robe about her 
gossamer-clad shoulders. She shivered and watched 
the Hindu maid, who bowed low before her, and glided 
from the room with noiseless, serpentine grace. 

She walked lithely toward the great window, with 
its heavy roseate draperies, to gaze at Fifth Avenue’s 
crowded noon traffic. 

She lighted a perfumed cigarette and smoked lazily, 
then tossed it carelessly into a carved bowl from far- 
away India, placed nearby on a low, teakwood stand. 

“What detains Naja?” she murmured petulantly, 
turning to the large drawing-room which stretched to 
the right of her boudoir. 

The girl did not see a greenish-brown head, with 
vicious beady black eyes lifted from the bowl, swing- 
ing back and forth, as it gradually exposed a broaden- 
ing “hood” which bore on its serpentine scales the de- 
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aware of a wiry brown human hand suddenly extended 
from behind the heavier of the window hangings 
where she had been standing a minute before. The 
serpent was about to leap, its yellow-white fangs ex- 
posed. In the fraction of a second its death-dealing 
head would have struck her fairly between the ex- 
quisite curving shoulders. 

But the brown hand caught the tail, deflected the 
death spring of the infuriated cobra which had not 
appreciated the caress of a burning cigarette tip. The 
serpent fell noiselessly to the heavily carpeted floor, 
where it was skillfully smothered to submission in the 
dark fabric of a mantle by those wiry brown hands. 

The Hindu maid entered the room eagerly, bearing 
a number of newspapers. As she advanced toward the 
great silken draped bed the muffled figure slid quietly 
out of the bedroom into the private corridor. 

Naja stood stark still as she saw a writhing object 
beneath one of her own shawls. She snatched the 
cloth away and beheld the swaying serpent. Tossing 
the papers to the bed she fled through the portal by 
which she had entered. 

The cobra, no enemy in sight, apparently cooled in 
malevolence. Its hood drooped like the closing of a 
fan and it glided beneath the hangings near the win- 
dow. 

A silvery bell tinkled; Phiphi Villette hurried to 
answer her bedside telephone. 

“Yes, yes! Oh, the Skeleton Chevalier to whom I 
gave my card last night,” she murmured. 

A dimple appeared in each cheek as she listened to 
the voice on the wire. “Indeed, it would be most de- 
lightful,” she continued. “How I would enjoy seeing 
you... let us say at tea time. You have your queer 
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green stone ring, I presume? Of course, you want to 
sell it? Very well, we will make it four o’clock. Good- 
by!” 

As she hung up the receiver instinct prompted a 
quick glance at the corridor door. Naja was just 
closing it noiselessly. Naja had heard! 

“Come, come!” said the beauty of the boulevards 
with her curiously natural American enunciation. 
“You have been eavesdropping. Where are my news- 
papers?” 

The Hindu woman entered hesitatingly, with a 
downcast glance. 

“Effs-drop, Mem Sahib? I do not know that Eng- 
lish. I drop your paper on your bed,” she said. Her 
eyes suddenly distended in fright, but she lowered 
the long lashes. Mlle. Phiphi had not observed the 
cause of that sudden terror. But, without a sound 
and as if it had not noticed the white woman, the long 
body of the great cobra disappeared swiftly through 
the doorway into the large drawing-room. 

Phiphi turned eagerly to the newspapers. She 
was disappointed, in a sense, in the limited notice 
given to the experience of the night before at the 
Bal Masque of Death. Her own name was not men- 
tioned! 

“Not even publicity for the loss of my precious 
Indian emerald,” she fumed. ‘Why do I pay a press 
agent? It merely gives that Detective Brady credit 
for capturing the birthday jewels from a band of 
burglars and returning them to old Edgewell.” 

She scanned another sheet. Here was one little 
mention of the gossip of guests: it had been reported 
that the famous crook, who defied police, detectives 
and the entire power of State and Federal law—the 
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“Scarlet Fox”’—had been at first credited with the 
crime. But the idea had been laughed aside by the 
police. All the criminals had been rounded up, they 
declared. 

“We shall see when the young gentleman arrives for 
tea,” Phiphi told herself, as she regarded an “antique” 
silver ring set with a quaint green stone, decorated with 
strange symbols. 

It was the one torn from her strange assailant’s 
finger during the struggle in the darkness. Her host 
had considered it unkind to tell her of Dr. Benguique’s 
low appraisal of the—glass! 

“He wore this last night when we danced together,” 
she murmured. “It will be amusing to hear his ex- 
Ctises. + 

Mlle. Phiphi’s contemplations of vengeance were in- 
terrupted by the return of her maid. 

“A gentleman to see Mem Sahib,” and Naja handed 
her a card. 

The young woman studied it thoughtfully before 
answering. She could not for the moment remember 
any such name as Dr. Alexis Benguique. Her coffee 
was as yet untouched! Why should she be disturbed 
at such an hour, and by a stranger? 

Suddenly came the remembrance of the elderly man 
with scraggly beard and heavy eyebrows who had first 
been beaten by the police and then borne to one of the 
guest rooms of the Edgewell mansion. She had been 
told that he was one of the famous jewel experts of 
the world. 

Would it be wise to see him? What could he seek 
except the trail of certain Oriental emeralds? Why 
should he come to her? Why should he? Did he not 
know that her own pendant had been rudely yet skill- 
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fully snatched from her neck during that Bal Masque 
of Death? 

She lighted another cigarette, nodded to Naja, 
hastening to the triple cheval mirror to study for an 
instant the effect of her alluring negligee. She added 
several cosmetic touches to her odalisque features, not 
forgetting the queerly tinted yellowish powder which 
gave her the semi-Oriental pallor of the mode in Paris. 
Snatching a gorgeous dressing gown, she swung the 
door of the big room adjoining her boudoir and entered. 

“A thousand pardons for catching you unawares, 
Mademoiselle,’ began the famous jewel expert, bowing 
stiffly. She regarded him almost haughtily for an in- 
stant, studying the shrewd features. 

“T am never caught unawares, my dear sir,’ she 
answered, ‘even though I am still drowsy from that 
thrilling and wearing evening at Edgewell’s.” 

“My call concerns both your and my being ‘caught 
unawares’ last night,’”’ blandly replied the Doctor. 

“T learned this morning from our recent host, that 
you—like his daughter—had been robbed of one of 
the beautiful emeralds which formerly belonged to the 
Nadij of Sadkara, India. I wonder if you know the 
importance of that robbery last night? If you know 
that the big affair was cleverly staged to cover the 
apparently lesser one which caused your loss?” 

Phiphi Villette half arose from her chair in surprise 
at this obvious insinuation that she was intimate with 
details regarding the stone. She took refuge in the 
feminine first line of defense—her eyes! Never did 
she cast a more bewildering flame from those dark 
orbs. Languidly she lowered them, her long curving 
lashes brushing her cheek. She crossed one slim bare 
ankle over the other, frowned and sighed unhappily. 
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“T realize that there must be some fatal curse upon 
the stones, Dr. Benguique,”’ she began, wondering how 
much he did know about them. ‘Wherever they are 
seen immediate violence, robbery and worse crimes 
have been committed.” 

“Indeed, yes,” was the dry answer. “Did you know 
how they came to this country? And do you know 
right now that a reward of 20,000 pounds has been 
offered by the British government for the entire collec- 
tion, to be returned in time to prevent a native up- 
rising?” 

The doctor continued before she could reply. 

“And did you also know that members of the band 
of thieves—who stole them from the original robber 
of a Buddhist temple—were present last night at the 
Bal Masque to secure the two sister stones you and 
Miss Edgewell were wearing?” 

“How do you know all this?” she demanded, leaning 
forward. “Have you some of the emeralds for sale?” 

“No, I’m merely shopping! Will you sell the rest 
that are in your possession now, Mademoiselle Vil- 
lette?’’ came the curt inquiry. The startled girl hesi- 
tated, then answered in a low voice: 

“T have no others. That stone was loaned to me by 
an Eastern nobleman who asked me to marry him, but 
he died . . . not so long ago. No one in the world 
can prove that I have any more of the Nadij emeralds.” 

The Doctor looked into her eyes with a significant 
twitching of his brows. 

““My mistake, and I apologize, Mademoiselle,” he 
answered with an odd expression on his face. 

In a whisper he added quickly: 

“Remove your slippers and run to that large door 
through which I entered. Jerk it open quickly!” 
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The girl’s eyes narrowed. Dr. Benguique was most 
convincing, and yet he continued talking quite naturally 
and amiably. 

“Perhaps the accusation made against me last night 
upset my memory. I once saw the famous amulet, 
when I was studying Oriental stones... .” 

The young woman, as he spoke, had softly cast aside 
her dainty jeweled slippers. With a flash of graceful 
ankles, she darted toward the doorway. This led into 
the main corridor of the four-room hotel apartment, 
Opening in turn upon the outer hallway. 

She jerked the ornate knob and swung it inward 
with surprising swiftness. A brown-skinned man, 
clad in Hindu costume, sprawled upon the slippery 
hardwood floor. He was up again like a tiger, but 
suddenly he stopped. His hands slowly rose; his nos- 
trils dilated as his eyes squinted to slits emitting wicked 
fury. 

Phiphi Villette turned in surprise to behold the erst- 
while peaceful jewel expert approaching the man 
slowly. In each hand was a square, blue automatic 
pistol. One was directed at the heaving brown chest. 
The other loosely hanging in his right hand as if ready 
for the appearance of a confederate. 

“Your chocolate-colored servant is greatly interested 
in our conversation,” snapped the doctor. “Keep your 
hands high or [Il kill you!” 

“He’s no servant of mine!” cried the girl. “I never 
saw that man before!” 

“Ah, ah,” crooned the lapidary. “My dear young 
lady, you have made the greatest mistake that any 
Caucasian can make—mingling too closely with the 
subtleties of the Far East. Telephone the police, while 
I hold this man! He is here on criminal intent—un- 
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lawful entry—that means burglary—and twenty years 
in the penitentiary !” 

The Hindu was breathing more excitedly than be- 
fore. His quick eyes were flitting about the room, and 
suddenly his gaze centered on the floor directly behind 
the jewel expert. 

Phiphi, at the doorway of her boudoir, turned on 
sudden impulse. She screamed! The jewel expert, ex- 
pecting no such vocable from her direction, inadver- 
tently lowered his right hand. 

“Ha, ha! Sahib! Look—it is Naja who wishes to 
kiss you!” 

He made a curious hissing sound. The doctor, cov- 
ering him with the revolver in the left hand, whirled 
about just as a huge cobra sprang toward him. The 
automatic in the doctor’s right hand barked in the 
fraction of a second while the serpent was in the air. 
The bullet shattered the dreadful head and a limp 
brown-green body fell against his legs. 

In the same instant the door clanged and there was a 
metallic click—it had been locked on the other side. 
Dr. Benguique for all his years and sedentary life was 
possessed of a remarkable vitality. He sprang through 
the doorway of Phiphi’s room and thence to the door 
of the long corridor. The girl stood dizzily holding 
the heavy drapery of the door—staring with horror at 
the still quivering body upon the rug. 

How did such a monster get into her apartment, she 
wondered? And what did the mysterious intruder 
mean when he cried, “It is Naja who wishes to kiss 
you!” Naja was her faithful Oriental servant, who 
had been in her employ for these two years . . . ever 
since the beginning of that “foolish affair” with the 
Hindu nobleman. Indeed, he had proved his love for 
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her . . . he could have meant no treachery. Yet he 
had recommended Naja, and transferred her from his 
own service, back in Paris! 

“T can trust no one!” she moaned. 

Suddenly she heard another shot, this time muffled 
as if very close to its target. 

An instant later, she heard the voice of Dr. Ben- 
guique—curiously strained in its tenseness. 

“Mademoiselle! Bring a towel or clean cloth!” 

She snatched the first white fabric in sight ...a 
slender, delicately embroidered silken shawl. 

In the corridor she found the Doctor sprawled upon 
the floor, in the semidarkness. At first she thought he 
was dying, for he moaned slightly. Then she saw an- 
other figure also lying on the floor, a few feet beyond 
him. 

“Please take this knife out of my hand... and 
the floor,’ Dr. Benguique pleaded. 

She leaned over with a shudder and drew a long 
wicked dagger from its cruel hole. The jewel expert’s 
hand had been impaled! 

Quickly she wrapped the white shawl about it, to 
‘staunch the wound with an almost brutal tightness. 
‘The Doctor commended her, ordering even a more 
drastic binding, and a final tying with the lose, flexible 
ends. He arose weakly, and walked to the other figure 
as Phiphi covered her face with her hands. 

She did not see him replace his weapons in his 
pockets. 

She did not see him fumble with his still active right 
hand about the turban of the dead Hindu. 

It would have been too dark in the corridor for her 
to have seen the sudden grim smile with which he 
detected two lumps about the size of marbles in the 
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folds of the headpiece. She did not see him remove 
the entire turban, clasping it tightly in his hand and 
stuff it into his side coat pocket. 

She did hear him chuckle, and mutter strange 
words—in the same language which her maid used. 

“Mademoiselle, you have escaped death by a nar- 
row margin!” the lapidary told her in a Iow voice. 
“T am not sure about mine being so marginal—for I 
think this dagger was poisoned. Have you some 
brandy ?” 

sai will call Naja,” she began, pulling herself to- 
gether. “She may be in. 

“Naja is dead!” was the startling reply. “Or, do 
you mean that you have a servant named N ce a 

“Yes, my faithful maid. J 

“She was well named, then, dear lady. She un- 
doubtedly admitted this man to the apartment. ‘Naja 
Tripudians’ is the scientific name of the Indian cobra. 
The natives’ pet name for him is also ‘Naja.’ You 
have been entertaining more than one Naja in your 
hospitable apartment. I heard this man call out a 
warning in his native tongue, just as he jabbed his 
knife into my hand, while we scuffled on your floor. 
There was a slam of a door, and I think you will find 
that the faithful and living Naja has stood not on the 
order of her going—but has gone!” 

There was a throaty little laugh in the Doctor’s usu- 
ally solemn voice. 

“I must hurry to a hospital to have this cauterized. 
Meanwhile, I will drag this other reptile into some con- 
venient dark corner, and roll him under a couch or a 
wall seat, until I can return and help you get rid of 
his body. 


The doughty Dr. Benguique dragged the heavy body 
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to a quaint and darkened Oriental cosy corner of the 
hallway. Staggering slightly from his wound and the 
loss of blood he picked up his hat, coat and walking- 
stick. 

“T will telephone to you later, if I may,” he volun- 
teered. “Perhaps we can discuss those other two 
emeralds you received in Paris.” 

Phiphi made a sorry pretense of indignation. 

“Ttold you... Itold you. . .” she began, weakly. 

Then she paused. 

“Yes, dear lady. I came here only on a surmise. 
But while waiting to learn if you would receive me, 
and in that infinitesimal time which was required for 
the usual deft touch of the hair and the lips before 
seeing any visitor, I overheard your maid-servant and 
this dead devil whispering in Hindustani. ‘If he has 
come for the two from Paris, act now.’ ”’ 

Phiphi gasped. 

“Yes, and I heard more of it last night, during my 
masquerade—all spoken in their language. This 
dead man was Naja’s lover. She has fled to the other, 
his brother—but she does not know all the news for I 
killed him after the door closed behind her. It’s lucky 
this hotel has such thick walls and that your rooms are 
isolated from the others. 

“But beware the living Naja and her vengeance. 
Take my advice and admit no more Hindus. Keep 
your doors locked. In fact, I would hire a good 
private detective, from some first-class agency, to keep 
vigil in the hallway. 

“Dont notify the police until this brown body is 
removed, which I shall have done by some men in my 
employ, during the afternoon.” 

He paused, and leaned heavily against the wall. 
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“I am getting weak. Before I go, search all your 
rooms and make sure that you are alone—and safe.” _ 

Phiphi obeyed without a word. She returned, re- 
lieved. 

“Here is the automatic I did not use,” said the 
doctor. “It is a different calibre from that of the 
other—so an investigation would prove nothing 
damaging to you. I must take a taxi to a hospital at 
ORC sh acu 

“Oh, Dr. Benguique,” began Phiphi sincerely. 
“How can I ever reward you for saving my life. . 
and my jewels. .. ?” 

“T have been rewarded by the privilege of serving 
you,” was the gallant answer. ‘Perhaps you will sell 
them to me some day. I will pay $5,000 apiece for 
{hers were 

“Oh, but I have been offered $10,000 just a few 
days ago,” and Phiphi could have bitten off her tongue 
for this stupid self-betrayal. 

The Doctor walked unsteadily toward the hall cor- 
ridor and braced himself to finish the ordeal. He took 
the smaller elevator, which deposited him on the street 
floor, close to the same side entrance by which he had 
entered the building. 

There was not the usual throng at the semiprivate 
entrance, for most of the taxicabs were lined up near 
the main entrance at this busy hour. 

A single yellow-bodied car stood close by. 

The chauffeur, smartly uniformed and with heavy 
goggles, put on his power and drove to the door, run- 
ning up to the older man, now swaying as if about to 
fall. His offer of assistance to the door of the machine 
was gladly accepted by Benguique. He was ordered to 
drive to a certain emergency hospital. 
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“What a kind young taxi-chauffeur,” said an old 
lady to her companion, as they passed slowly. “Look, 
he’s even helping him with his handkerchief. One 
doesn’t see old age respected much, nowadays. I hope 
that young driver gets well rewarded for his courtesy.” 

Had the old lady been very, very close to the taxi 
door she might have detected an odor well known in 
hospitals. After holding the handkerchief to the nose 
of his passenger for a brief time the chauffeur cased 
his fare into a comfortable position whereby his head 
rested quietly upon a soft brown blanket. Then he 
leaped into his seat, driving his car deftly around the 
corner to another and quieter street. There he lifted 
the handkerchief from his cuff—smiled merrily as he 
sniffed at it and tossed it into the gutter. A bit further 
on, and not in the direction of the hospital, he tossed 
away a tiny glass vial. 

Both the handkerchief and the vial had smelled 
strongly of chloroform! 


CHAPTER X 
MORE DISAPPEARING EMERALDS 


Shortly before five o'clock that afternoon Phiphi 
Villette hurried to answer the tinkle of her telephone. 
Her voice trembled as she returned the greeting. 

“Delightful lady,” came a mellow voice, “I merely 
call up to ask your forgiveness for being about fifteen 
minutes late. Some confounded business affairs will 
delay me that long.” 

“Of course, Sir Skeleton,’ she answered. “You 
are very polite. Indeed it will give me more time to 
prepare tea, for I have discharged my maid.” 

Phiphi hurried to her dressing table, grateful for 
the half hour’s grace. It had been a dreadful after- 
noon. 

The dead cobra—the blood-spattered rugs—that 
hideous brown figure in the hallway—and then the 
dreadful loneliness after the men sent to remove it in a 
trunk had left her. 

She remembered now the skillful way in which 
they had removed every trace of the tragedy. One 
wiry little man in command had presented the simple 
note on the calling card of Dr. Alexis Benworthy: 
“Men take Naja’s trunk to new address. Trustworthy. 
Will phone tomorrow. A. B.” 

It had been a blessing that Benguique had come . . . 
she dared not think of what would have happened but 
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knew about the other two emeralds! How would he 
use that knowledge? 

Her usually smooth brow furrowed she decided to 
examine the two unmounted stones, similar to the one 
in the pendant stolen the night before! 

She went to the wall safe, hidden behind a painting. 
She turned the combination—a difficult one—at last it 
was opened. There was a strange confusion among 
the jewels scattered about the little square enclosure. 
All were there . . . yes, all but two! 

“They're gone!” she cried, and then in a frenzy 
counted the other pieces. 

They were of tremendous value, several more costly 
than the emeralds. Yet only the emeralds were miss- 
ing. She had counted and examined them all care- 
fully that morning upon her return from the Bal 
Masque of Death. She had compared these sister 
emeralds with the skillful counterfeit in the silver ring. 

No one, as she thought it over, could possibly have 
been in her boudoir, except Naja her maid: then, she 
remembered the sudden dash through the room by 
Dr. Benguique, pursuing the brown-skinned man. 
. . . Perhaps, dreadful suspicion, the man and her 
maid might both have been hirelings of the old jewel 
CXDEIES -.) ots 

It would have been easy for Benguique to have kept 
the man waiting in the hallway for a given signal .. . 
after he had quietly opened the safe with trained and 
delicate fingers. The draperies of the boudoir door- 
way had covered the picture which in turn hid the safe. 
From her seated posture as she spoke to Dr. Benguique 
she could not have seen them! 

Then, too, the doctor had mentioned the presence of 
Hindus who had wished to rob her at the Bal Masque. 
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He was familiar with their language. A flood of con- 
fusing clues, mysterious in the menace of their 
unknown dangers in the future, and a growing uncer- 
tainty of her ability to further withstand the evil 
agencies about her, were all beating down her self- 
control. 

Yet, as she reasoned, had Benguique been in league 
with the Hindus, he would not have had to shoot the 
leaping cobra—nor have been stabbed through the hand 
with a poisoned dirk, much less slay the brown man, 
with the infinite pains of later removing the body! 
Her brooding was interrupted by the apartment bell. 

As she hurriedly opened the door she saw the 
outline of the trim, athletic figure of her caller. There 
could be no mistake this time. It was the mysterious 
“macabre” who had played such a tragic réle the night 
before! In the semidarkness, the visitor could not 
distinguish her features. 

“Please let me have your hat and coat, and stick,” 
she said sweetly as she indicated the brighter drawing- 
room and followed him. “I have no maid, unfortu- 
nately.”” As, for the first time she caught the light full 
on his clear-cut features she gasped: it was the same 
face which had smiled so gallantly, so genially in the 
Pennsylvania Station on the night before Christmas, 
as he helped a tearful girl to elude the police—and had 
financed her with such amazing generosity! 

She hesitated, and with all her dramatic power as- 
sumed the expression of languorous nonchalance which 
had been so long her pose during interviews with the 
callers, reporters and a score of other masculine types, 
in her career of stage favorite. The late midwinter 
twilight outside and the soft glow of her lamps within 
afforded a defensive shield, in a sense. She was cer- 
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tain that the rouge and powder, the exotic coiffure of 
her thick tresses—which he had not seen beneath the 
narrow brimmed little felt hat in the railroad station— 
all these, she felt, would be protection against discovery. 
She had not seen his face at the “Bal Masque of Death” 
but that little note on the train, and his lightning 
manipulation of the recent events made it certain that 
here, indeed, was the mysterious criminal for whom the 
police of two continents were seeking. 

“Won't you sit down, please?” she murmured in a 
low voice. 

Her visitor faced her, and his keen eyes widened. 
The girl remained steady under their surprised ap- 


praisal. 

“Didn't I. . . didn’t I meet you . . . before?” he 
asked, stammering. ‘Were you not on your way... 
to Indiana . . . when I last saw your face?” 


Phiphi laughed easily. He was not too sure, and 
she was safe, in her secret. 

“My face is a very ordinary type,” was her response. 
“T can assure you I have never been in Indiana, and 
have no desire to go there. . . . It was some one else, 
surely. Last night, of course, I met the Scarlet Fox!” 

The young man sat down, his brow still furrowed, 
as he regarded the lovely creature. It could not be 
possible for such a pathetic little butterfly as he had 
rescued from arrest to have developed such gorgeous 
wings within that brief time. Now his lips curved into 
a broad smile, as he nodded. 

“T see that you know me, at least,” he agreed. “But, 
for the instant I had really thought you a little lady 
from the country who was once in great distress, and 
whom I had the pleasure of sending on her way... . 
Well, I am certain that you will never be in such a 
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position. . . . However, you were in great danger last 
night.” 

The girl’s eyes lighted with sudden temper. 

“I fancy the danger was one of the clever campaigns 
for which the newspapers already seem to give the 
Scarlet Fox ample credit,” she retorted. 

“It does not always pay to believe what one reads in 
the papers,’ was his answer. “If the newspapers pub- 
lished one-half as much truth as they do propaganda 
from their advertisers and other interested merchants 
of many things not sold over counters, the world would 
be a better place. We would have a great many more 
real criminals behind bars than we do now.” 

“But, how about the criminal who stole my necklace 
and the one which had been presented to the daughter 
of my host, last night? The police . . . such idiots!” 
and Phiphi was petulant, with her eyes now directed 
at the still gloved left hand of her visitor. There was 
a tell-tale swelling on one of the fingers of the glove. 
The Scarlet Fox noticed it and smiled. 

“Ah, you misjudge many things and many people. 
The police, for instance are at least 95 per cent gallant, 
loyal, under-paid soldiers of peace. Their fearlessness 
is often due to their lack of imagination, but their 
hearts are big. They fight the underworld as best they 
can, sometimes with their own weapons. 

“And I know the underworld as few people do. 
They consist, these criminals, of luckless rats and rapa- 
cious wolves. The rats slink up alleyways and through 
dingy dens—the wolves wear jewels and fine raiment: 
their teeth are sharp and their jaws strong. I had an 
emerald ring, last night, which I almost lost—to the 
underworld!” 


Phiphi struggled to control her bitter reply. 
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“When all that excitement began I went upstairs on 
the private lift, enjoying a quiet game of English 
billiards with some of Mr. Edgewell’s more discreet 
guests... . Then I went home.” 

“You are not telling the truth!” exclaimed Phiphi. 

“Have you told it to me?” was the sharp, but smiling 
question. 

“But you lost your ring last night—it was torn off 
your finger.” 

The girl stared as the Fox removed his glove and 
extended to her the ring from his left hand. There 
was no mistaking the identical type of emerald which 
characterized the others of the collection. 

“What’s that?’ cried the girl, without replying, 
suddenly turning her head toward the corridor. Her 
sharp glance at him showed that he, too, was startled 
at a strange sound, near the front door of the apart- 
ment. Phiphi knew that there were only three keys 
to the apartment. One was locked up in the hotel 
manager’s private desk. Another was in her purse, in 
her boudoir. The third ... well, Naja, the Hindu 
maid-servant who had disappeared, still had that one! 

She had insisted on absolute privacy in her apart- 
ments, telling the manager when she had engaged the 
place that she had jewels and gowns too tempting to 
hotel servants who bore pass-keys. 

Now she was certain that it was the avenging Orien- 
tal against whom Dr. Benguique had warned. She 
started softly toward the door leading into her boudoir. 
Suddenly it seemed to blow shut, as if from the wind. 

Phiphi turned and whispered softly to her visitor, 
who sat rigid. 

“Have you a revolver?” she asked. 

The Scarlet Fox smiled quietly and shook his head. 
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“Why should I carry one? I’m not a policeman!” 
he answered in a low tone. 

Just then the other door of the room—its only re- 
maining exit—closed softly. 

The visitor leaped for it. But it was locked. He 
pounded at the upper panels and they did not swerve. 
This, like the door to the boudoir, was of stout wood— 
there was no piece of furniture in the daintily furnished 
drawing-room heavy enough for the young man to use 
as a battering ram. He turned and his heart ached 
at sight of the ghastly expression on the face of the 
whilom haughty Phiphi Villette. 

“It’s the Hindus!’ she whispered, staring toward 
the doors and,ignoring her companion. 

He walked calmly to one of the windows and opened 
As 

“Well, dear lady, we might quote history a bit. I’m 
not afraid of Hindus, even if I’m not armed. The 
British licked the Hindus, long before the Yanks licked 
the British. So, I guess the odds are on our side. . . . 
You don’t happen to have a gun around here, do you? 
Didn’t Dr. Benguique leave one for you?” 

She turned upon him, with distended eyes. Was 
he, too, another enemy? What could he know of Dr. 
Benguique? Then it was the jewel expert’s plot, 
after all! 

“You cowardly scoundrel!’ she cried. “You are 
more loathsome than the cobra which that old villain 
shot today! You and he are in this robbery scheme 
together.” 

The young man quietly lighted a cigarette, drawn 
from a gold case on which was set another Oriental 
emerald, with its cryptic scrolls. She wished that she 
could have torn him to pieces. It was he, she believed 
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now, who had caused the door to be closed upon the 
room where lay her only real weapon. 

“You preaching wolf . . . of the underworld!” she 
began, starting to laugh hysterically, as she tore at the 
exquisite laces of her gown. 

“This is no laughing matter, my dear lady,” ob- 
served the visitor, in a quiet voice. 

She noticed that he drew a white silk handkerchief 
from his pocket and tossed it through the opened win- 
dow, to flutter slowly to the Avenue below. 

“Dr. Benguique had no murderous designs on you, 
nor have I.” 

“Tt’s a lie. I see through the trick now!” she cried. 
“At least I can telephone for help.” 

Even as she spoke the instrument in the drawing- 
toom tinkled. This was her private wire. It was en- 
tirely disconnected from the hotel service. She ran 
to it and picked it up quiveringly. She stiffened at the 
words, and sank quaking with horror onto the couch 
near the telephone. The young man snatched up the 
receiver and heard the remainder of the message. . 

It was in broken English, and in the accents of an in- 
furiated woman. 

“And you killed my Naja, white-faced rat... . 
Your doors are barred . . . your front door has the 
lock broken inside . . . No one can come for help, you 
pig of a woman. . . . In five minutes the green death 
he crawl upon you. ... Die, rat of an unbeliever. 
. . . It is the curse of Naja and many Najas will get 
you!” 

The message ended. The young man vainly tried to 
secure a number. The line had been cut, at the end 
of the bitter tirade. 

“Dead as that Hindu!” grunted the young man. 
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“Naja? Yes, that’s the name of your maid-servant, 
Mademoiselle ?” 

She nodded weakly. 

“And it’s the name of the cobra?” he persisted. 
“Didn’t Dr. Benguique tell you that, too?” 

She nodded, weakly, and then suddenly sprang to 
her feet. 

“My God! Cobras! Are there more cobras?” she 
screamed, and began to peer timidly about the corners 
of the room. ‘Was that what she said? Can’t you 
telephone to the police?” 

He shook his head. They had cut the wire, he as- 
sured her; then he walked to the window, and drawing 
from his pocket a square of red silk, the size of a man’s 
handkerchief, he tossed that toward the street. She 
watched him in terror. 

“That’s my way of calling the police,” he assured 
her with a grim smile. “It will bring the best detective 
on the force to this room in exactly fifteen minutes. 
But we’ve got to do something now inside of the first 
five minutes.” 


CHAPTERZXI 
THE DANCE OF THE COBRAS 


Phiphi, against her own reasoning, felt a growing 
confidence in this well-built and unfrightened young 
man of nimble dialogue and baffling knowledge. He 
had searched every corner of the big, well-lighted 
room. There were no secret wall holes, and no crev- 
ices or pipe openings by which the tiniest serpent 
could enter. He turned to her. 

“T will tell you why I knew about Dr. Benguique. 
I took him away from this hotel when he left, in an 
automobile. I had been waiting for him. He was a 
very sick man, and an operation was performed more 
than an hour ago by a great specialist, to save him 
from some deadly poison on that knife blade. When 
he came from the ether he was very near death. He 
was quite clearheaded and told of your trouble, urging 
that some one be sent to protect you. He said he had 
left an automatic revolver with you, but that he feared 
some fiendish vengeance from the Hindus. I happen 
to be a friend of the assistant surgeon. When I heard 
your name mentioned I told him of this call. I am 
going to do the best I can to protect you and to carry 
out the request of Dr. Benguique. You must have 
faith in me—if I am successful I will ask of you one 
favor. But not unless... .” 

He was very grim when he mentioned the last word, 


with its ominous pause. As he spoke a heavy object, 
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lowered apparently from the floor above, swung into 
the room and was shattered with a crash. 

Phiphi screamed. The young man sprang to her 
side. A rope disappeared through the window and 
they saw before them the smashed remnants of a large 
Hindu jug. Crawling about the floor were five huge 
cobras, angered at their sudden arrival and the at- 
tendant clatter. They raised their heads ominously, 
stared around the room. 

“Sssh! Not a word!’ cautioned the young man, as 
he raised the drooping girl to the high level of a book- 
case. 

It was a muscular feat, for the upper ledge was - 
higher than his head. “Now stand up—lI’ll give you 
these two pillows to let them blunt their fangs in, if 
they should jump for you. And for Heaven's sake 
dow t faint!’ 

The girl obeyed, inspired by his confidence. The 
young man ran toward an ornate phonograph, standing 
in the corner. Already the cobras were advancing 
toward him. 

He jerked out a few records from the cabinet and 
put one into place, starting the machine. It was a 
droning Hawaiian waltz. 

The cobras paused. They raised their vicious heads 
and slowly distended their hoods, their beady eyes di- 
rected at the glistening phonograph stand. 

“Look! My God! They’re dancing!’ came from 
the hysterical girl on the high bookcase. 

“Sssh!” cautioned the strange young man. 

The great hoods swung rhythmically. As the record 
ended, he swiftly swung the needle into place for a 
LeDCAL Anas: 

It seemed hours before there was a cautious move- 
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ment of the doorway in the far corner. The young 
girl had lost consciousness and was lying supinely upon 
the pillows. The cobras nodded their heads, waved 
their hoods, and swung their bodies in the graceful 
cadence of the soft music. The young man was wip- 
ing the icy perspiration from his brow. He wondered 
if the intruder would understand. 

A wrinkled, twisted face, under a gray derby hat, 
peered through the open door. The young man sighed 
with relief. The newcomer stared with a look of 
astonishment at the dancing cobras. 

The young man shaped his hand like a revolver, and 
without undue movement with his right thumb indi- 
cated rapid shooting at the swaying snakes. The new 
arrival was as quick with his firearm finger as with 
his wits. Swinging in the direction of the snakes 
with a small automatic pistol, he promptly ended the 
dancing careers of the cobras. 

The rescue brought the girl on the bookcase to self- 
control. Before she could move, her visitor’s strong 
arms were lifting her down gently. 

“Tt’s all right, now,” he said. “Ready for the get- 
away, Jem. Now, my dear lady, in another two min- 
utes Detective Peter Brady will arrive in this room. 
He has already, I hope, caught the two Hindus in the 
room above. My friend here telephoned a tip to him 
on the subject. When the first white handkerchief 
went through the window he knew it was time to watch 
for Hindus about the hotel. The same signal meant 
that I wanted him to come to my aid, but to await—the 
fall of the red handkerchief to act.” 

“Don’t leave! Please don’t leave me, now!” begged 
the once proud Phiphi. “You are the bravest man I 
have ever met! I can never thank you enough.” 
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The Scarlet Fox, however, one glove already on, 
his hat, coat and stick ready for the exodus, shook his 
head regretfully. 

“T must hurry downtown. Sorry to miss the tea 
but I’ll hope for better luck next time. I make my 
single request now. Will you kindly faint again, when 
you hear the doors of the outer hallway being battered 
down? And when a big red-cheeked Irish detective 
arrives don’t tell him about my call or that of my 
little friend, here, until at least ten minutes after I 
leave.” 

The girl clasped his hands and the Scarlet Fox 
gallantly bowed to kiss her delicate fingers. 

He shut the doorway, which had been easily opened 
from the corridor side by Jem, his assistant. 

Just then she remembered that this was the man 
who had removed the trunk! 

It was scarcely a minute before the crashing of good 
oaken doors reverberated through the corridor. A 
six-foot detective rushed into the front room and found 
—surrounded by very dead cobras—an unconscious 
young woman who was by no means a poor actress. 

It was fully fifteen minutes before she could talk. 
The detective studied the apartment, vainly seeking 
some explanation for the scattered fragments of 
crockery, cobras, the bullet marks in the floor and furni- 
ture. The only weapon found was the automatic pistol 
ou th girl’s dressing table—and that had not been 

red. 

When Phiphi’s lovely orbs opened in a grateful smile 
at the stalwart sleuth she gave a simple account of the 
matter. Phiphi had thought it all out during that ten 
minutes of “wunconsciousness.” 

She had discharged her Hindu maid for insolence. 
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The woman had threatened vengeance. In the after- 
noon, a friend, who had been a guest at the Bal Masque 
came to take tea. The doors had been mysteriously 
shut upon them in this room. 

A telephone message from the discharged servant 
had threatened a horrible death from snakes. Then 
the visitor had thrown a handkerchief from the win- 
dow, saying that he would secure help. 

“Sure, and that was what was told me over the 
phone, by a voice I didn’t recognize,” said Brady. “He 
said he was a friend and advised me to come to this 
hotel and wait on the street until I saw a red handker- 
chief drop from a certain window. I was to wait at 
least ten minutes and then come in. I had me men 
posted about and one of them saw the red handker- 
chief fall. Then we rushed up and found the door 
barricaded. So we busted in.” 

She told him about the entrance of the snakes and 
the subsequent happenings. 

“Well, I’ve heard about the fakirs making the snakes 
dance in India,” mused Brady. “It looks logical. But 
who did the shootin’ ?” 

Phiphi told him of the slow opening of the door and 
the appearance of a “very tall, fat’’ individual, wearing 
a “black soft hat.” 

“That fat guy used a Maxim silencer,’ opined 
Brady. “And he must have had one of them small 
calibre, baby machine gun things that’s been invented 
by the Germans. . . . Well, how did he get away? 
There’s only one door out to the hotel halls?” 

Phiphi could not tell . . . she had lost consciousness 
with the sudden sharp knowledge of rescue. Brady, 
spluttering excitedly, asked if she had been robbed of 
her jewels, and Phiphi promptly showed him her safety 
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box—with its gorgeous collection apparently un- 
touched. 

“T’ve an idea!’ exclaimed Brady. “I remember you 
now. You're the young lady who had some sort of a 
necklace stolen at the fancy ball. I’d bet my medals it 
was them Hindus who were at the ball! Tl swear 
they pulled that trick and came here looking for more 
junk. The young man in here scared them off. But 
who was that young man? I'd like to speak to him.” 

Phiphi truthfully could not tell him. She gave a 
wandering and untruthful description. 

A further investigation disclosed the fact that the 
corridor window, facing on the court-side fire-escape 
had been utilized by some one to escape to the floor 
below. There were finger marks in the inevitable dust 
upon the iron stairway and the base of the windows. 
An enlarging glass showed that gloves had been worn 
—there were no telltale sworls from naked finger 
tips. 

“A slick birdie, that!” admitted Brady. “He was 
too wise to be the regulation, standardized cake-eater.” 

From the hotel he learned that early in the morning 
the suite directly below that of Mlle. Phiphi Villette 
had been engaged by a prosperous looking old gentle- 
man, who said that his sons would join him with bag- 
gage, around dinner time. A week’s rental had been 
paid in advance. 

The elderly guest had taken the key and as yet had 
not returned. Still, reasoned Brady, the hotel would 
have been none the wiser. With its many elevators 
any well-dressed person could have slipped to the floor 
below. 

There were no floor-clerks in the exclusive hostelry, 
and no means of checking up exactly when a certain 
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young man and a tall, fat associate had entered and 
left during the afternoon. 

Phiphi Villette heard her bedside telephone ringing. 
She answered it with more confidence, now that the 
big detective stood before her. 

She heard the voice of her afternoon guest. Quickly 
he told her that Dr. Benguique was out of all danger 
from poison. The wound on his hand had been cau- 
terized and the Doctor sent home. 

“And finally, dear Mademoiselle, do not suspect Dr. 
Benguique of the theft of the two emeralds. I have 
just heard that the body of a Hindu coolie, wearing a 
white turban in which were found two green un- 
mounted stones, has just been turned into the Morgue 
by some East River boatmen. Perhaps they are yours. 
. . . Give my regards to Detective Peter Brady and 
take my advice by moving to a better protected apart- 
ment, Au revoir!” 

The girl looked up queerly at the detective and re- 
peated the words—or nearly all of them. His face 
flamed reddish-purple as he suddenly snapped his 
fingers. 

“Why didn’t I know? I’m an old idiot. That was 
the Scarlet Fox! And he slipped my trail again. . . 
You’re lucky them jewels is safe and that you haven’t 
missed anything from your collection. The Scarlet 
Fox! I'll get that man yet!’ 

The beautiful Phiphi realizing that for the first time 
in her life she had been victimized—mentally made a 
vow similar to Brady’s. 

It was later in the evening, when some friends had 
called to find if she were really ill, that her bedside 
*phone rang again. 

“This is Dr. Benguique,’”’ began a husky voice, “and 
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I am so glad to learn from the papers that you did 
escape the cobras. You are a very adroit young lady, 
and I thank you for not mentioning my name.” 

“But, didn’t you know that it was a dead Hindu 
found in the river, and taken to the morgue, who had 
my green stones in his turban?” she asked. 

“What!” and the doctor almost shouted; ‘“That’s 
impossible. You will find those stones are imitations 
like the one on your finger today. . . . The two real 
ones I found in his turban were stolen from me. I had 
a curious experience.” 

And he told her of his queer ride to a strange private 
hospital. 

Phiphi paused and then quoted the words of Detec- 
tive Brady. 

“Good Lord!” the doctor exploded. “I never 
thought of that! It washe .. He had taken me to 
his own place, apparently, to have my wound attended 
to. Damn him! Anc he got the two emeralds I found 
on the dead Hindu, substituting duplicates in the dead 
man’s turban.” 

In a little chop house Jem O’Brien and his master, 
the Scarlet Fox, were enjoying a huge steak, after a 
hard day’s work. They were chuckling about the re- 
covery of the latest pair of stones from the Nadij’s 
amulet. 

“Too bad,” laughed the master, “that we had to 
shoot up that lady’s apartment.” 

Jem sipped his coffee. 

“Don’t worry about her, Boss,” he said. “She’d ’a 
been in the Morgue herself tonight, maybe, if you 
hadn’t got there when you did. You got the two 
emeralds. What more do you want?” 

“More emeralds,” replied the Scarlet Fox, smiling. 


CHAP LER SALE 
THE SHADOW CHASE 


It had been a month since Detective Peter Brady or 
any of his colleagues in the metropolitan Police De- 
partment had been annoyed by the Scarlet Fox. 

Strangely, the lack of annoyance made Peter Brady 
even more annoyed. Could the scoundrel have de- 
parted for Europe or the Orient in his queer quest of 
Hindu jewels? Could he have been quietly run to his 
lair by the underworld rivals, to receive his permanent 
quietus? 

Brady pondered. That large cash reward offered 
by the British government for the recapture of the 
famous emerald amulet of the Nadij of Sadkara 
seemed further and further away from the sturdy de- 
tective. Even the $5,000 reward for the Fox seemed 
to have slipped through his fingers half a dozen times. 
He swore at Fate and called himself a blundering fool, 
as he smoked a thick cigar in the quiet reserve room 
of the station house. And then—then came news which 
set the good Gaelic blood of him swirling through his 
veins, with renewed hope and determination. A tele- 
phone message, delivered in a low monotone—from 
the Slusher, his stool pigeon, pleaded for an immediate 
meeting at a certain house. The address was whispered 
in code, understood by each, so that no eavesdropper 
on the wire could fathom its meaning. 

“This time I'll get him, for I know the Slusher is 
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working on this case and this alone,” Brady told him- 
self, as he adjusted his brown derby hat at a snappy 
angle and hurried from the station house. 

In a few minutes he was talking with his henchman 
in the rear of an ancient corner saloon, on a quiet side- 
street—still serving surreptitious preprohibition drinks 
under the eyes of certain defenders of the law whose 
purposes were frequently served by its proprietor. 

“Boss, I jest found out where the Scarlet Fox is 
hidin’,” exclaimed the informer. “TI follered that man 
o’ his, yestiddy and today. I seen the shadder of ’em 
on the winder shade tonight, atalking. This little guy 
was a jockey, I’ve learned, then a burglar, an’ he beat 
servin’ time by jinin’ the army.” 

“Huh, more’n you did!’ grunted the Sergeant. 
“Well, what about ’em?” 

“T get’s tipped off by a moll I know uptown that this 
jock was takin’ some money to old Louisville Liz— 
the dip. She’s got consumption in the last stages and 
she is dyin’ in the hospital an’ the Fox sends this jock 
every day to take her flowers and talk with ’er a bit. 
So I follers him last night and agin tonight, making 
sure. I kin tell the Fox’s side face a mile away. He’s 
down in his hangout now. It’s a little three-story 
house, below Abingdon Square, on the West Side near 
the docks.” 

“It’s too damn bad to pinch a man on a clue which 
comes from helping a dying woman,” grunted Detec- 
tive Brady. “But, it’s all in the day’s work, and he’s 
broken the law. Come on Slusher, I’m goin’ down 
there.” 

The Slusher objected. He had finished his work. 
He was afraid that he would be recognized and 
punished. The heavy hand of the detective clamped 
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down on his shoulders. He was given no choice. 
Within ten minutes a taxicab dropped them off at a 
quiet corner, a short distance from the house located 
by the Slusher. Walking along the dark pavement, 
close to the dingy little houses of this semislum resi- 
dential district, the Sergeant studied with eagerness the 
lighted window which his spy had nervously pointed 
out. 

Repeatedly the Slusher had assured the detective 
that he was certain of Jem’s identity, as the Man 
Friday of the notorious Scarlet Fox. The shades of 
the window were drawn down so tightly that not a 
flicker of light could be seen, except the pale yellow 
which shone through the fabric of the shade. 

There was a moving shadow cast upon it now: the 
Slusher pointed and as he did so the shadow paused. 
It was that of a sharp-nosed man with a cap drawn 
down over the eyes. 

The man who caused the shadow paused. His sil- 
houette clearly showed him in the act of loading an 
automatic revolver! The Sergeant was sure that at 
\east here was one crook who needed immediate at- 
tention. But he waited. Another black outline was 
cast upon the shade; it was a taller man—profiled 
like a young Greek god, as an artist might have 
said. 

“There ’e is! That’s the Fox. Look—they’re both 
loadin’ their gats. A big job tonight.” 

By this time Brady was feeling the comfortable out- 
lines of his own two automatic pistols—one in each 
side pocket. He fumbled now for his key chain. On 
it was as complete a collection of skeleton keys as any 
burglar ever boasted. 

The lights on the first floor were dark; the third was 
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in equal shadow. The place was a rooming house run 
by an elderly Italian, the Slusher told him. The detec- 
tive prepared to stalk his prey at once. There was no 
tinge of fear in his muscular bosom; yet he was a good 
general. 

“Go down this street until you find a cop, and bring 
*im here on the run. I want him here on outside post. 
You and I will go up there,” he directed. 

The Slusher trembled and shook his head in terror. 
His haggard, rat-like face went haggard with fright. 

“Tf you don’t [ll just put that little manslaughter 
charge on you. It’s been held up a year because the 
D.A. couldn’t find the Slusher,” menaced the detec- 
tive. 

His command was obeyed. 

He watched the window steadily. He saw the taller 
of the two shadows disappear for an instant. He 
wondered if he were waiting too long: Brady knew 
the neighborhood well, and realized that there were 
many crannies and coverts in this almost forgotten 
part of New York. 

Then as the shadow wearing the cap concluded its 
manipulations with the pistol, he beheld another shadow. 
This time it was lower, as if seated in a chair. It was 
a rocking chair, swinging to and fro, and the sharp 
edges of a book in a hand resting on one of the arms 
could be seen. 

“They say the Scarlet Fox is a great reader; maybe 
it’s poetry!’ chuckled the Sergeant. “He'll be want- 
ing to read the Good Book when I land him in the 
death house.” 

The book reader, apparently at peace with the world, 
rocked at a comfortable speed. The black-capped 
figure disappeared. It was five minutes before the 
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Slusher returned with an indignant policeman, whose 
manner became most respectful when he saw Detective 
Brady, one of the star men of the bureau. 

Brady directed him to stand in a dark door-angle, 
while he and his companion entered the house. Brady 
had to shove the Slusher before him, with his pistol 
muzzle agairist his shoulder blades. 

“T don’t trust you,” grunted Brady. “So if this is 
a trap you get yours first. If I get the Scarlet Fox you 
can identify him. Go on, when I open the door.” 

It was the work of a minute or more before the 
sleuth found a key which would fit the lock—and it 
was a Single lock, at that. He had expected an intri- 
cate one. The two slipped into the quiet hallway, which 
smelled of musty walls and ancient carpets. Up the 
old stairway they went. With a flash or two of the 
pocket torch they found the single doorway on that 
floor, leading to the rooms. 

Brady gave the door a sudden kick with his heavy- 
booted foot. The panel crashed, and he dropped in- 
stinctively to the floor, as the Slusher hiding behind 
him sprawled unexpectedly over his bent shoulder. 

There was a patter of shots from an automatic, 
which splintered the walls. 

The detective rose cautiously to his full height, and 
then began firing over the body of the Slusher, in a 
general swing about the room—guessing at the height 
of a man’s chest! There was another rasping, shatter- 
ing rat-tat-tat-tat from a barking automatic in answer 
to his volley. 

The lights within the room went out. On the pave- 
ment the policeman was pounding his nightstick on 
the sidewalk and blowing a shrill whistle simultane- 
ously. 
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After this “S.O.S.” he valiantly followed in the 
footsteps of Brady. He met with no resistance, as he 
cautiously mounted the stairway. 

At the second level he paused i in the darkness. He 
saw the sky through a window in the rear of the hall- 
way, with a few lights showing in houses across the 
areaway. 

He called softly to Brady. A reassuring reply came 
to him, as he slid flat across the hallway floor in the 
direction of the detective. He could hear the groans 
of a man within the room from which had come the 
first shooting. 

“T’m going in there with my search lamp,” whispered 
Brady. “If there’s trouble, stay here and shoot who- 
ever comes out of the door. Light your torch.” 

The policeman pointed his light toward the door- 
way, as Brady crawled in. He heard an exclamation 
of astonishment, saw the light flickering around the 
room. He heard Brady’s heavy footsteps running the 
full length of the floor to the rear, and followed through 
the door, to do his own little bit. 

As he did so two figures came through the rear 
window. Both ran softly to the floor below, out 
through the open door. 

There was the jangle of a chain for an instant and 
the click of a heavy padlock outside the door. Then 
the twain disappeared around the corner just as the 
bluecoats began arriving from distant posts in answer 
to the distress calls of nightstick and whistle. 

They found the outer door so heavily padlocked that 
they had to smash it. Inside the hallway was the burly 
figure of Detective Brady swearing in Gaelic, English 
and “East Side.” 

“They got away,” he bawled. “Did you see two 
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blackguards running from this doorway, after locking 
me in, the devils?” 

They had not. The detective swore at them again 
for their stupidity. He realized his own even more 
bitterly! 

They hurried up the stairway, and now the detective, 
peering through the open window, realized how he had 
been tricked. Someone had shot out the oil lamp, 
standing on the table in the middle of the front room, 
while he had been kneeling outside in the hallway. 
Two heavy shutters in the rear room had been blocked 
from the outside by the two men who outwitted him. 
They had run easily across the top of the “lean-to” 
level with the second floor to the hall window, just as 
he had entered the darkened room, followed by the 
policeman. It was so easy a get-away that it was al- 
most childish. 

Yet he wondered how he had first been fooled. His 
electric torch, combined with that of the other officers, 
showed a rocking chair along the side of which had 
been placed a cut-out of cardboards, its silhouette re- 
sembling that of a man reading. An open book had 
been neatly applied to the arm of this chair. A stout 
piece of twine ran from the leg of the chair to an old- 
fashioned clock, now placed on the floor. Adroit tying 
of the twine to the mechanism of the clock had caused 
the rhythmic rocking. This was the last silhouette 
which he had seen. 

As he studied it, not without a queer sense of humor 
at the joke played upon himself, two of the policemen 
released the groaning “Slusher” from an animal trap, 
which had been placed directly in front of the hall 
door. 

The policemen found the house entirely deserted. 
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The other rooms were denuded of furniture. One 
learned from a hastily awakened neighbor that the “‘old 
Italian” described by the “Slusher” had dwelt there 
barely four weeks. All the furniture—a scanty lot at 
that, but containing two handsome trunks and a num- 
ber of small luggage, with golf clubs, canoe paddles and 
other strange appurtenances for that neighborhood— 
had been moved out during the afternoon. 

As the groaning Slusher was borne downstairs to 
an ambulance from a near-by hospital, Detective Brady 
was called to the front room on the second floor. 

“Look, Mr. Brady! A letter addressed to you—in 
red ink!” exclaimed the patrolman who had found it. 

Brady sprang for it, his face livid. He had received 
previous communications of this sort and he knew 
that here was another taunting message. 

In an envelope sealed with scarlet wax, the detective 
found a note, written in that deft, literary hand which 
he had seen in the inspector’s office: 


“Dear Brady: Knew you were coming. Spotted 
Slusher shadowing my valet yesterday. Crude 
work. Set trap for Slusher—never trust a stool 
pigeon. He'll get you some day. At midnight 
tomorrow telephone message will be sent your 
residence; friendly tip which will make record for 
you. Never set a Rat to catch a Fox. Not even 
an Irish Terrier can do it. Until we meet again, 
—best regards! 


“THe SCARLET Fox” 


_The patrolman at his side vainly tried to peer over 
his shoulder, but Brady jammed the missive into his 
pocket. It was a bit of evidence for headquarters, he 
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gruffly announced, and then turned to study the de- 
molished room. He found on the mantelpiece a silver 
ring, set with a quaintly carved green stone. 

“Let’s see now,” muttered the detective. “This is 
just like that one which was jerked off the hand of the 
emerald thief up at Edgewell’s fancy dress ball. That 
French dancer grabbed it. Ive got her address here, 
and I think I'll show it to her. It won’t hurt to wear 
it on my little finger, just to see what happens. There’s 
something damn queer in all this: I think the whole 
gang are a bunch of double-crossing crooks.” 

For once, in many weary weeks of pursuit of his 
quarry, Peter Brady almost guessed the truth. He 
adjusted the ring and laughed whimsically. 

“Old Doctor Benguique, the jewel expert, said that 
other ring was glass, and I guess this is, too. Funny 
that the Fox overlooked this—he certainly cleaned out 
the place, otherwise. I'll see what the Villette girl has 
to say about this ring.” 

He hurried in a taxicab to the aristocratic Fifth 
Avenue hotel at which the French beauty maintained 
her luxurious apartment. More than once he looked 
at the ring on his left hand, to laugh at himself for 
wearing such a bauble. He did not realize what its 
possession was to mean to him. 

At the hotel he was informed that Mlle. Villette did 
not answer the telephone to her suite. Brady made an 
inconspicuous approach to a burly house detective, 
whom he knew slightly. 

“Did you see that lady bird, brother?” he asked, dis- 
playing his badge. “See her go out?” 

The other reported that the visitor from overseas 
had just passed through the corridor, accompanied by 
a slender and extremely well-dressed gentleman with a 
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complexion like “pale milk chocolate,’ but assuredly 
not an American negro. With them was an elderly 
man, with a scraggly beard, black-rimmed glasses and 
decidedly stooped shoulders. 

Brady guessed at once that it was no other than Dr. 
Benguique, the lapidary. The other was, perhaps, a 
Hindu. Hindus seemed eternally implicated with this 
confounded case! The fact that Benguique was once 
more on the scene indicated that jewels were also still 
uppermost in the minds of certain people—green 
jewels. 

“Tl just stay around here until they come back,” the 
detective told himself. “I wonder if this ring is worth 
something after all?” 


CHAPTER XIII 
A NEW TOUCH OF THE ORIENT 


Two roughly dressed men cautiously entered a 
Chinese restaurant in upper Harlem. They slouched 
down in their chairs as they leaned over the teak-wood 
table. 

The slant-eyed proprietor, bland and inscrutable, fat 
and contented in appearance, walked casually toward 
them—waving a young waiter aside. The smaller of 
the two men removed his cap and strangely enough 
drew from his pocket three silver coins, which he 
jangled significantly. The Chinaman drew from his 
own pocket another silver coin which he spun on the 
table and replaced in his pocket once more. The little 
man with the cap played a light tattoo with his fingers. 
This final signal seemed to satisfy the Celestial restau- 
ranteur with his code credentials. 

“You come here from Havana Joe?” asked the 
Chinaman in a low tone. 

“Sure,” was the answer. “This is me pal, from 
Cuba, too. I promised Joe I’d get a side kick who 
would speak Spanish. He’s game for the job. Now 
I get the dope-sheet from you.” 

The Chinaman drew a piece of paper from his pocket, 
handed it to the little man and studied the latter’s face 
thoughtfully. He was dark-skinned, badly in need of 
a shave, with black hair and black eyebrows drawn 
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“You American or Cuban?” asked the Chinaman. 

The young man glared at the floor wickedly, not 
raising his eyes. Had he done so the chop-suey mer- 
chant would have been surprised to see that they were 
blue! Instead he grunted a surly: 

“No speak’a de Englis!” 

“See, John, he’s a reg’lar spigoty, from Matanzas. 
I met him down in Cuba when I was ridin’ the ponies,” 
said the little man. “Maybe he don’t talk Yankee 
lingo, but, O man! You oughta see him translate 
with an automatic. He says a mouthful with his teeth 
shut! The meanest two-gun man this side of Tia 
Juana.” 

The Chinaman nodded approvingly, and his eyes 
twinkled. 

“He’s the kind Joe needs on job tomorrow night. 
When he finish maybe I give him job with my Tong. 
One chop-suey restaurant near here I want closed.” 

The little man rose from the table, as if to depart. 
He was suddenly dissuaded by the appearance of a 
silken clad feminine figure entering the door from the 
street stairway, followed by a well-dressed man of 
forty, with a milk-chocolate complexion and an elderly 
man with scraggly beard, black-rimmed glasses and 
stooping shoulders. 

The Chinaman gave him a warning sign, and 
whispered : 

“Look out. That Havana Joe’s boss. He meet Joe 
here each night. Keep quiet.” 

The little man and his companion moved into one 
of the half-curtained booths near the side wall. They 
leaned back in the semi-darkness while the proprietor 
of the restaurant politely greeted the newcomers. 

The restaurant had its usual quota of after-midnight 
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patrons—show-girls, actors, and several boisterous 
youths. All the booths but one, and most of the teak- 
wood tables, were occupied. The newcomer led his 
companions to the only empty compartment, that 
directly next the little man and his dark-skinned associ- 
ate. The young woman looked about, sniffed not too 
delightedly of the too savory atmosphere, redolent of 
frying onions, bamboo sprouts and other mysterious 
dishes from far Cathay. 

“It’s a pretty tough place, Halim,” she observed in 
her pleasant voice. “What do you think, Dr. Ben- 
guique ?” 

“Mademoiselle, I have seen worse. At least, we are 
in a part of the city where there’s no possible chance of 
anyone we know seeing us,” and the elderly man wiped 
his spectacles thoughtfully. “It has been many years 
since I have had any real Chinese food: my last was as 
a guest of the late Empress of China, when I appraised 
some of the imperial jewels. Ah, but they were 
wonderful!” 

“Not so wonderful as the emeralds in the Nadij of 
Sadkara’s amulet,” answered the younger man, with 
a slight foreign lisp not quite in harmony with his 
London inflection. “Now, we will order something 
and then I will telephone to Havana Joe to come up at 
once. Of course, he thinks that you, Mademoiselle, 
are merely to be the guest on the yacht of James Cla- 
vering, and that the Doctor is a professor of Oriental 
art as well as being your esteemed uncle. 

“Clavering, of course, will talk of his collection 
made during this year’s cruise of his to the Orient. He 
will tell of his trip through the Panama Canal and 
the short stop at Havana, where, unknown to him, 
Havana Joe’s associates loaded the opium and the ad- 
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ditional cargo of liquors into the hold of the yacht. 
Remember, please, not to speak of the emeralds. 

They spoke in lower tones, and, contrary to Dr. 
Benguique’s belief that they were far away from any- 
one interested in them, the two partakers of chop suey 
in the adjoining booth strained their ears to catch the 
rest of the conversation. They had heard enough to 
startle them. But they were now unable to catch the 
more important parts of that queer conference. 

They remained still as tombstones, awaiting develop- 
ments. Their wait was not tedious. 

As the host of the trio hurried to a telephone booth, 
after giving a rapid order for four “special” Chinese 
suppers, the small man in the adjoining booth could 
not resist one whispered comment. 

“Boss, you’re a wizard! How’d you dope this all 
out, without ever moving out of that little house for 
three weeks?” 

For reply he received a curt command: 

“Shut up, Jem!” 

At this juncture they heard the voice of the girl in 
the adjoining booth, raised to an incautious pitch. 

“But, Dr. Benguique, I’m afraid! I’m not sure of 
this Halim—the only Hindu I ever met who treated me 
squarely was poor old Singh, back in Paris. And he 
was killed by Hindus here in New York! Here we're 
mixed up in bootlegging, and opium smuggling and a 
famous millionaire on his yacht. We will all land in 
jail—Dve had enough of this emerald business. . . .” 

“Sssh, my dear girl, someone may overhear you,’’ 
came the guttural warning of Dr. Benguique. ‘You 
have your contract, and I have mine—safe in my 
pocket. We’re doing something that will prevent an 
uprising in India and save thousands of lives. And 
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by this arrangement James Clavering’s two stones, 
picked up from one of the original thieves as he stopped 
at Havana, will get into the hands of the British gov- 
ernment where they belong—and will bring each of us 
$2,000 for tomorrow night’s mild deception. Claver- 
ing will eventually be repaid by the British agents for 
what he gave the thief. . .. It’s only justice, in a 
strange roundabout way.” 

The host returned to them. He was smiling and so 
absorbed in his own thoughts that he failed to observe 
that the curtains before the booth occupied by the two 
eavesdroppers were drawn slightly closer than when 
he had previously passed it. 

“He’s on his way here now. Chem Jow had tele- 
phoned him that we were here. Chem Jow is a very 
discreet Chinaman and not nearly as sleepy as he ap- 
pears. The opium is for him, you know.” 

There was more restrained talk; Jem and his com- 
panion—no other, as may be guessed, than the Scarlet 
Fox, with artfully darkened skin and temporarily 
blackened hair and eyebrows—sat with arms folded, 
awaiting new revelations. 

In less than five minutes a stocky figure, resplendent 
in vulgarly expensive and garish clothes, with a gray 
soft hat tilted abaft one eye, and smoking an enormous 
cigar, lurched through the door from the street. 

He rubbed his eyes, swayed a trifle unsteadily, and 
looked about the place. Chem Jow approached him 
with cautioning finger and led him to the booth oc- 
cupied by Halim, Dr. Benguique and Mademoiselle 
Phiphi Villette. 

“Hello, Mr. Halim,” he grunted, sinking into an 
empty chair, and eliminating the formality of remoy- 
ing his hat. ‘‘Well, I’ll say de lady she is some bebby! 
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And so dis is wot you call de profess’ about de Indian 
stuff. Ugh! Ver’ good.” 

“Shut up, you fool,” came the smart reprimand. 
“You're drunk. Don’t tell all you know, and take off 
your hat to this lady.” 

Havana Joe obeyed, brought back to the knowledge 
that the other man was, in a sense, both his employer 
and benefactor. 

“Scuse, please, Mr. Halim and lady—and profess’! 
I not drunk. I just deliver one hundred case good 
Scotch right from Havana last night to saloon gent I 
know. Dese prohibish dey say close de saloon. Hah! 
It makes me laugh. I ready give $2,000 contribush to 
dis Ant-s’loon League any day. I make rich in two 
year by Ant-s’loon people. Sapristi! Muy bueno! 
Pardon. ...I1 just have de one drink wit’ my 
customer.” 

The man hearkened to a whispered information from 
Halim. The two on the other side of the thin partitior 
could not hear him. Finally he spoke, louder than 
pleased his companions, as the Scarlet Fox nudged 
Jem O’Brien playfully. 

“Fine, Mr. Halim. . . . So, de lady do de vamp, and 
de profess’ do de talk, and you mix de cocktails, while’ 
my men get de hootch and de dope boxes. It be one 
o’clock in de morning dat we pull up in my beeg launch 
sng ee TU ee 

“You're hopeless, Joe,” exclaimed Halim im- 
patiently, “but that’s the schedule. And remember, I 
get my cash right here tomorrow night, or rather at 
three o’clock in the morning afterward. Understand, 
I’ve got to pay the Professor and the lady $500 each, 
you know.” 


“Dat’s bueno por mi!’ answered Joe. “Here, we 
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have some var’ fine old brandy I get from the French 
ship steward dis evening . . . we drink to de big deal 
. . . dat’s $100,000 worth stuff on dat yacht an’ de 
big damn fool owner he don’t know he got so much on 
board, eh?” 

As the sound of a flask, held in unsteady fingers, 
tinkled against the edges of the empty tea cups, the 
Scarlet Fox and his companion arose and emerged 
from the booth, walking sidewise until they were past 
the line of vision of the quartette in the other com- 
partment. 

Chem Jow nodded, with his Celestial smile, as Jem 
led the way to the street door. Jem beckoned to the 
proprietor, who followed them into the hallway. 

“This spiggoty friend of mine tells me in Spanish 
that he'll wipe up Chinatown like a vacuum cleaner 
whenever you want it done, John.” 

Chem Jow’s smile was a bit dubious as his visitors 
disappeared into the darkness of very early morning. 

“Umh,” he mused to himself. ‘Havana Joe, he is 
bad man. He cheat me once and think I forget. Per- 
haps he try cheat me on opium. I know he cheat Hindu 
and white lady and old man. He will not be here to- 
morrow after midnight, to pay. Maybe he try cheat 
his Cuba two-gun man. Bad business. Two guns 
shoot two ways same time. Maybe Havana Joe stop 
one bullet, may be two. I wonder. Maybe I hope 
Sonar, iil uot set. opium.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
DEEP SEA DEVILTRY 


With goggles over their eyes and overcoats much 
more genteel than the shabby clothes which they had 
evidenced in the Chinese restaurant, the Scarlet Fox 
and his valet drove quietly down the deserted expanse 
of dark Fifth Avenue. 

“T been wonderin’, boss, why you had me shadowing 
both entrances of that baby doll’s hotel for these three 
weeks. Now, I begin to see a ray of light,” observed 
Jem, puffing at a cigarette proffered by his master. 

“You'll see a regular sunburst about one o’clock to- 
morrow morning, my boy,” said the Scarlet Fox. “I'd 
been trying to figure out what it was all about myself, 
until this little meeting cleared it up. I knew Halim, 
this foxy Hindu, was close on the trail of Dr. Ben- 
guique, and that Benguique led him up to Phiphi Vill- 
ette’s apartment for some conference the other day. 
That was why I wanted to have Detective Brady other- 
wise engaged this evening, after you told me that 
Havana Joe was to meet his ‘backer’ in the smuggling 
enterprise. Now, we've tied up the backer with Phiphi 
and Dr. Benguique with the amulet. 

“Tt’s worse than a riot in Dublin,” chuckled Jem 
O’Brien, “but, at any rate, you’ve got ten of ’em back, 
leaving fourteen more to get. Gosh, that Scotland 
Yard reward of $200,000 for the collection is getting 
closer, boss . . . if we ain’t croaked by this band of 
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bootleg double-crossers tomorrow night. And so, this 
swell nabob Clavering has two more, which Hellum 
(or what ever his moniker is) plans to get tomorrow 
night, while lettin’ this roughneck from sunny Cuba 
think he’s only after the booze and dope. It’s any- 
body’s fight that wants to get into it, that’s sure.” 

The Scarlet Fox slowed up his machine for an 
instant to light a cigarette. 

“Do you think the jeweler and the French Jane are 
going to double-cross the sporty Hindu?” asked Jem. 

The Scarlet Fox shook his head. 

“No, she doubtless needs what he promised her, 
and Dr. Benguique couldn’t resist a five dollar bribe, 
if it had anything to do with jewelry. That’s the only 
thing he’s a wolf on—jewels. I’m going to save that 
old man from the Atlanta penitentiary tomorrow 
night,” remarked the Scarlet Fox, stepping on the gas 
once more. “I’m also going to do a nice little favor 
to Detective Brady. I’m going to get Phiphi out of a 
nasty mess, and probably save the life of James Claver- 
ing so that he can go on spending the millions he stole 
from the American taxpayers who sunk money in 
Liberty Bonds to buy his rotten aéroplane cloth while 
you and I were wallowing in muck and cooties and 
shell-holes in the Argonne Forest, Jem, my lad. In 
addition, we’re going to be considerably richer if we 
don’t get caught.” 

Jem chuckled. 

“That’s a big job for one hour’s work, Captain . 

I mean, boss,” he replied. ‘But I’d bet one to one 
thousand berries you'll cross the last jump ahead of 
the field.” 

There was noreply. The Scarlet Fox was engrossed 
in his preparations for the coming evening. He had 
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perfected his plans as far as possible. However, all 
the threads of his strategy led into a tangled web in 
which the slightest error in judgment would mean fail- 
ure and, assuredly, death for both him and his faithful 
Jem. Also, it would ruin what he had determined 
should be the greatest coup of his strange and notori- 
ous career. 

Despite the police now busily seeking him, he had 
slipped from one shelter to another by the barest frac- 
tion of escape. 

So far he had recovered several of the priceless 
sacred gems of distant Sadkara: tomorrow night might 
bring him at least two more, which he now knew had 
been purchased by the profligate yachtsman from some 
of the thieves in Cuba’s capital. It might bring to him 
instead, “six feet of earth.” 

He was certain that the two stones, whose history 
dated back more than a thousand years, had been sold 
to James Clavering only for the purpose of stealing 
them back from him after his return to New York. 
For Clavering he had only the utmost contempt. Yet 
he knew that Clavering’s life was endangered in the 
coming embroglio of the smugglers and liquor bandits, 
headed by Havana Joe, a leader of New York’s most 
villainous rum-ring. 

As for Phiphi, she was certain to risk death... 
perhaps worse, at the hands of Havana Joe. 

In his heart, the Scarlet Fox could not believe that 
the girl was really a confederate of the mysterious ring 
of thieves. I wonder who this man Halim is?” he 
muttered to himself, as they sped down Fifth Avenue. 

Halim had been discovered by Jem’s careful shadow- 
ing. The man had but recently arrived in New York 
from an English port, had taken quarters at an ex- 
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clusive hotel, and was merely registered as a Londoner. 

He had not entered New York’s giddy life. The 
man was seldom in his room. He entered and left the 
hotel frequently with almost supernatural secrecy. He 
was evidently intent upon some mysterious business. 

The Scarlet Fox thought of the arrangement by 
which he was to accompany Jem in the launch of liquor- ’ 
rum-runners, headed by Havana Joe, to John Claver- 
ing’s yacht. There he was supposed to assist in the 
removal of the treasure of whiskey, wine and opium 
from the lower deck of the vessel, and to use his “two 
gun” ability in case any of the yacht’s officers or crew, 
not in the plot, should resist. Jem had sedulously 
secured the acquaintance of Havana Joe, through 
underworld channels, after having seen that swarthy 
scoundrel in a sidewalk conversation with Halim. 

It looked promising, to say the least. There were 
sure to be pyrotechnics while the game was on, even 
though the eternal darkness were to descend before 
it was ended. 

It was the “night of nights” for several interested 
participants in the swiftly moving drama. 

Jem had wheedled their destination out of Havana 
Joe over a bottle of smuggled champagne, earlier in 
the evening, in Joe’s basement headquarters—an 
ancient, malodorous shack near the East River docks. 

The spacious launch had smuggled enough liquor 
during the last year to supply all the leading drunkards 
of a dozen large-sized American towns. It was now to 
take them to a point twelve miles from Sandy Hook, 
and almost directly off the twin lights of Navesink 
Highland, on the Jersey coast. There the engineer of 
the yacht, a member of the conspiracy, was to develop 
trouble in the machinery of his craft and flounder 
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peacefully on the calm sea with which the plotters had 
been blessed. 

Halim, Phiphi and Dr. Benguique were to have been 
on board the yacht at 11 o’clock, arriving there on a 
swift hydroplane engaged for the occasion by the mys- 
terious Hindu. The appointment with Clavering had 
been made by wireless through Halim, who, it now 
developed, had met the eccentric millionaire during his 
stay in Havana, where the scheme had been concocted. 

Joe’s launch was fitted with a small wireless equip- 
ment, and at 11 o’clock he was to get the word that the 
guests had arrived, that the owner of the yacht had 
fallen into the snares of Beauty and the Beasts, and 
that the rum-runners were to speed on their way, ready 
to make the assault at one. 

In the interim, Detective Brady, almost ashamed 
of his ‘“‘weakness” in heeding the earlier note from the 
Scarlet Fox, promising an interesting tip at midnight, 
had discontinued his vigil at the hotel and returned 
home. 

His little wife was agog with excitement. 
Promptly at midnight came a messenger boy. The 
message had been telegraphed from a city station, 
lower downtown. It said: 

“Get a police boat and all your ammunition—proceed 
to station one mile east of Navesink Highlands—big 
whiskey and opium smuggling plot on yacht of James 
Clavering. Get there one-thirty sharp—word of honor 
tip—good luck,” and it was signed “S. F.” 

The detective gave a whoop. His wife regarded him 
anxiously as he drew an extra supply of ammunition 
from a bureau drawer. 

“Mary, I have a hunch. The Scarlet Fox is a great 
crook, but he is a sport and a gentleman. I’m sure he’s 
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the descendant of an Irish King gone wrong. This is a 
real tip. Now watch the dust of New York harbor.” 

With a hurried hug and a kiss he left her counting 
her beads and praying for his safety. It was a good 
twenty-five mile ride, but New York police boats are 
fast. 

When they were at least a mile away from the des- 
tination, the sound of shooting came to them across 
the waters. A red rocket, another, and still a third 
went up into the air. There was more shooting, and 
reversing the megaphone in the pilot house, so that it 
became a sound amplifier, Detective Brady discerned 
faint screams, cries and what he knew were the sounds 
of mortal combat. 

A risky head of steam was crowded upon the engines 
of the Police boat and its extra complement of blue- 
coats gripped their weapons. 

Soon they were near enough to perceive dimly the 
white outlines of a graceful seagoing steam yacht. 
Several more shots came clearly to their ears now, as 
the police boat sped onward. 

“Look here,” cried the skipper, pointing to star- 
board. “Sure as you live that’s a hydroplane crossing 
the reflection of the lighthouse . . . see it?” 

“The hell with hydroplanes or any other flying ma- 
chines. I’m interested in boats!” cried Brady, eagerly. 
“There’s still fighting going on, aboard that yacht. I 
have a hunch there’s a fortune in rum and dope aboard 
her. That’s what gets our name in the papers. And 
there’s a crook aboard her that I want for my own!” 

The good detective momentarily confused “hydro- 
planes” with hydroairplanes to his later regret. But 
he was not unrewarded. As the police boat swung 
alongside the deck bullets were still flying. The 
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sergeant swarmed aboard the vessel, ahead of the 
others. He never allowed another to be his leader 
in a desperate sortie of this kind. 

The bodies of several men lay on the deck, dully 
illuminated by the lights in the forward cabin of the 
beautiful yacht. Inside they saw a chocolate-milk 
colored gentleman, with blood streaming down his 
forehead, his coat torn half off and a smoking revolver 
in his hand. Kneeling by his side was Dr. Alexis 
Benguique, the light of battle in his eyes, and a revolver 
in each hand. 

Several ragged ruffians lay groaning and writhing 
on the floor, their blood trickling to the exquisite 
Oriental rugs. Two men in blue uniforms lay twisted 
hideously among them. They were the first and second 
engineers. 

One man, his back toward the police, raised his re- 
volver and was slowly leveling it toward the head of 
the battling Oriental, as he hid behind an overturned 
couch, 

“Damn you, Halim, no man double-cross Havana 
Joe,” he cried. 

They were his last words, for a bullet from Detective 
Peter Brady’s weapon sent him tumbling forward on 
his face. 

“What the hell is this row?” demanded Brady, 
stepping forward. 

The Hindu looked at him blankly for an instant, 
then dropped his revolver and raised his hands quietly, 
as did Dr. Alex. Benguique. 

“Nothing, except that I see your American police- 
men are what you say, ‘Johnnie on the Spot,’ ” said the 
Oriental, smiling grimly. 

“Who are you, anyway, and where’s the owner of 
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this yacht ?”’ demanded Brady, approaching cautiously. 

“He’s dead, on the forward deck, where he attacked 
a young lady,” observed Dr. Benguique. ‘Glad to see 
you, Detective Brady. We came out here at the invita- 
tion of Mr. James Clavering, to be his guests, and for 
me, in particular, to evaluate two very precious green 
emeralds which he bought in Cuba. He wanted to 
know their value before declaring the customs duty. 
He'll save that expense, although his estate will have 
a tidy sum for Uncle Sam.” 

There was a queer, almost hopeless, look in the eyes 
of the famous lapidary. 

“Bring in any prisoners you can!” commanded 
Brady, to his blue-coats. He approached the two 
men. “Who’s this man, doctor?” 

The Hindu reached into his pocket, covered by the 
detective’s pistol, and drew forth some papers. He 
presented them with a tired smile. 

“Gosh! Fay of Scotland Yard. I’ve heard of you!” 
and Brady compared the photograph accompanying the 
papers with the face of the man in question. The re- 
semblance was perfect, except for the dark skin. The 
stranger began to wipe his face briskly with a hand- 
kerchief. 

“T’m afraid, sir, that I can’t get this stain off so 
quickly. You see I knew that Clavering bought these 
two emeralds from one of the Hindus in Havana. I 
had been trailing the thief who sold them. I knew of a 
shipment of opium and rum to be smuggled into New 
York in Clavering’s yacht. I wanted to be present 
when he entered the jurisdiction of the United States 
so I could serve him with attachment papers for the 
jewels, which belong to the British Empire—a part of 
the famous Nadir’s amulet.” 
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“And this bootlegging layout, under Spanish Joe?” 
asked Brady. 

“T wanted to show your Government that the British 
officials did not approve of breaking your import laws 
as much as some yellow journals claim. I thought it 
would please your President. I planned to bring the 
whole crew into port. But let us hunt for the young 
lady.” 

He strode anxiously forward, through the cabin 
door. The deck was occupied only by the dead—and 
a number of very much alive bluecoats searching each 
body with the aid of their electric torches. 

“But the emeralds, where are they?” cried Brady 
excitedly. 

“One of the crew, a dark-skinned Cuban, ran in and 
snatched them from our hands just as we discovered 
that Spanish Joe was boarding with his hijackers 
through a lower port. We were looking at them on 
the table,’ explained Dr. Benguique. “You don’t 
suppose... - 

A look of horror came to his face. 

“No, I don’t suppose!’ and Brady caught his un- 
expressed thought. “I know who it was!’ 

Fay, of Scotland Yard, came running into the 
cabin. 

“Great Scott, old chap, the girl is gone . . . and 
my racing boat, that hydroplane I rented, is gone, too. 
What does it mean?” 

Brady sank into an easy chair, relaxed his tenacious 
grip on the automatic pistol, mopped his broad brow. 
He laughed—until he was weak, almost hysterical. 

“T know what it means and who it was. The guy 
who telegraphed to me to come here, and who saved 
your lives and gave me the biggest capture I ever made, 
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is probably on shore now, with the young lady in his 
big racing car, on the way to add to his big collection 
of Hindu emeralds. He’s a bear, that lad. He did me 
a big favor tonight, all right, but I'll land him yet. 
He’s some boy!’ 

“Can’t you send a wireless from this yacht to shore, 
and have them watch the ferries, and roads from 
Jersey?” demanded Dr. Benguique. 

A policeman stepped into the room. 

“Sergeant, the wireless apparatus was all knocked to 
hell and gone. I think the engineers were in this plot, 
too,” he said. 

“Who was this man who stole the emeralds, if you 
know him?” indignantly demanded the British detec- 
tive. 

“Who the devil do you think it was?’ grunted 
Brady, with a chuckle he could not resist. “The devil 
himself—otherwise known as the Scarlet Fox.” 


CHAPTER XV 
INTRODUCING SCOTLAND YARD 


With a timorous flutter the eyes of Phiphi Villette 
opened wonderingly to gaze about the darkened room. 

The young woman arose weakly, to discover herself 
warmly clothed in some heavy woolen garments. There 
was a smell of camphor about the room. She saw a 
dim light shining below the crack of a door. 

She walked toward it and pounded with what little 
strength she seemed to possess upon the panels. 

“Help! Help!” she managed to cry. 

Instantly there came the sound of light footsteps 
from a corridor without. A rattling doorknob prefaced 
the entry of a short, plump feminine figure. 

“Feel better now?” was the cheery question, as the 
entrant suddenly turned the switch, lighting a rosy- 
hued bedside lamp on the table. The girl stood, sway- 
ing from a weakness which she could not explain. 

“You must get right back into bed,” said the cheer- 
ful newcomer. ‘You have been ill with a high fever 
—in fact, so sick that you knew no one around you, 
and you have barely escaped pneumonia.” 

“Fever?” suddenly exclaimed the girl. “Was I— 
was I—delirious ?” 

There was a catch of fear in her voice which did not 
escape the other woman. Reassurance was prompt. 
She had said nothing that “should not have been said,” 
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in the several hours of delirium. No harm would 
come of it. Her unknown attendant assured her that 
she was among friends who would protect her with 
their lives. 

“But what friends? Who?” demanded Phiphi Vill- 
ette. “The last—the very last—thing I remember was 
being caught by a dark-skinned man on Mr. Clavering’s 
yacht . . . being dragged overboard into the water 

. . in his arms as he jumped . . . then some shots, 
as we were picked up by a fast boat. . . . Who is it, 
this friend? And where am I now?” 

“Mademoiselle Villette, you have been saved from 
forces which would have resulted in your death in an- 
other twelve hours. Do you remember Dr. Benguique, 
the jewel expert? He, too, was being used as a tool, 
and if the Scarlet Fox had not brought the police at the 
right moment he would probably be a dead man.” 

The girl shuddered. 

“The Scarlet Fox? What did he have to do with it? 
He-is the avorst).. .” 

The door opened suddenly, as if the woman attend- 
ant had made some sort of signal for a dramatic en- 
trance. A young man, quietly dressed and very pale, 
suddenly interrupted Phiphi Villette’s accusing words. 

“T hope not quite ‘the worst’ anything,” he said, with 
his engaging manner. “If you'll let me explain, you 
will be glad that you were brought here, very, very 
early yesterday morning. J 

“You have stolen my emeralds . . . you have robbed 
my friends . . . you have planned the most hideous 
traps!” began the young woman, bursting into tears. 
“Why have you hounded me, in particular, this way? 
Why am I a prisoner now in some dreadful place?” 

The Scarlet Fox, walking toward a window, drew 
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aside the heavy draperies and a dim light flowed into 
the room. 

“Poor little prisoner,” he said soothingly. “It is the 
criminals who are locked out, to save your life. This 
is a private hospital—through the window you may see 
Riverside Drive and the twilight on the Hudson. 
There are no bars, dear lady, and if, after you hear 
what I know, you wish to leave or to betray your 
identity by telephoning to your own physician and the 
police, you may do so. I will have my own personal 
guards for you sent away . . . and God help you!” 

An unknown terror descended upon her. She 
wondered what this mysterious criminal, so courteous 
at times, so wily and unexpected in his movements, 
with a tremendous price upon his head, could know 
about her—how his life should have crossed hers? 

“Goon. Tell me!” she said, barely above a whisper. 

“You may remember your conference with the man 
calling himself Halim, in the little chop suey restau- 
rant in Harlem—and the fact that a character named 
Spanish Joe came to join you at the table, with ‘Ha- 
lim’ and Dr. Benguique, the lapidary? Spanish Joe 
attacked you on board Clavering’s yacht, just after he 
had murdered the owner. The yacht was filled, with- 
out Clavering’s knowledge, with opium and liquor. ... 
It was for greater loot than either of those that 
‘Halim’ sought. Of course you know that he had 
prompted Dr. Benguique to discuss the famous em- 
eralds of Sadkara?”’ 

The girl nodded timidly as the Scarlet Fox con- 
tinued. 

“My secretary—as you may call him—remained on 
the yacht after you and I took French leave on Halim’s 
hydroplane. And he has reported to me that the police 
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boat—which came at my suggestion—arrived just in 
time to prevent the murder of Dr. Benguique by 
‘Halim’s’ own men in that swarthy crew. Then, to 
the astonishment of the police and of Benguique, the 
dark-skinned ‘Halim’ suddenly removed some slight 
portion of his disguise, and presented credentials show- 
ing that he was Fay, of Scotland Yard, hunting for 
the famous emeralds on behalf of the British govern- 
ment !”” 

Phiphi almost screamed. 

“From Scotland Yard! From Scotland Yard!’ 
she cried. “Impossible! He brought me personal 
letters of introduction which were signed by Paris 
friends . . . and showed a letter to himself from 
Randi Singh, an Oriental gentleman whom I knew 
well in Paris, and who originally sought the amulet 
to this country.” 

The Scarlet Fox laughed quietly. He drew a loose- 
leaf memorandum from his pocket and studied it in 
the soft light. : 

Phiphi Villette’s slender hands were trembling, and 
she twisted her long, artistic fingers nervously. 

“By the way, where is your pearl ring, and the ruby 
one with the diamonds?” suddenly asked the young 
man, adding that he had seen them on her fingers while 
talking with “Halim” and Clavering. 

Phiphi looked at her hands with widening eyes and 
then with renewed terror at the Scarlet Fox. 

“You need not blame me—nor even worry,” he told 
her. “They were found by the police—Dr. Benguique 
can identify them when the time comes to sort out that 
great collection of the murdered yachtsman. You 
know Dr. Benguique is about the only person con- 
nected with our excited little group—Brady, as a detec- 
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tive of course eliminated—who doesn’t suspect the real 
secret.” : 

“What do you mean?” demanded Phiphi Villette, 
drawing up her pretty head with a sudden hauteur. 
“You do not suspect me?” 

“You, Mademoiselle, will know the end of it all... 
and if I live to see it myself, you will perhaps admit 
that Scarlet Foxes are quite a bit different from gray 
wolves. No wolf shall eat this Little Red Riding Hood 
if I can help it. So, will you take my protection vol- 
untarily for another twenty-four hours? The nurse 
will bring you anything you want. Besides—you are 
not at all recovered from the shock of that murderous 
venture last night.” 

The ringing sincerity of his pleasant, cultivated voice 
won the girl despite the warnings of that mental 1l- 
lusiort which most women call “intuition.” Her inner 
feeling was moulded into a sincere distrust of this 
mysterious man. Yet more persuasive was the trust 
inspired by his steel-blue eyes, the vigorous bearing, 
the frank and fearless mouth—and the unmistakable 
gentility which was so strangely out of place in one 
whom she knew to have led a dozen or more skilful 
attacks on the world’s conventions. 

She finally nodded. The Scarlet Fox arose, looked 
at his watch and began to say his farewell. There was 
a flush of excitement on the face of the purse who 
handed him an envelope. 

Phiphi recognized it as one from the cable office. 
She was strangely agitated about what news it might 
contain regarding her. The Scarlet Fox glanced at it 
with much satisfaction, folded it carefully into his 


pocket, and nodded encouragingly toward the girl on 
the hospital cot. 
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“Good cheer, now, charming invalid! Just a mes- 
sage from the Old World which may bring you peace 
of mind, fortune and all sorts of good things within 
another forty-eight hours at most. You know, my 
dear young lady, I’m almost as suspicious of you as 
you are of me. But we may both change our minds 
soon. I don’t believe you’re half as bad as you’re 
painted!” 

Phiphi interrupted his chuckle with an indignant, 
yet relieved, return to normal thoughts, and her own 
quaint sense of humor: 

“You are very insulting, Mr. Scarlet Fox! I never 
rouge—except socially or for my dancing on the stage. 
I’m as chalky as a new coat of whitewash, right now. 
Please hand me a mirror, Nurse.” 

The door to the corridor had closed. The nurse 
was surprisingly agile in finding a vanity box in the 
near-by chiffonier. Handing it to the sick-a-bed lady, 
she followed the Scarlet Fox. Alone with her mem- 
ories, Phiphi Villette forgot even the mirror and lip 
rouge as she gazed thoughtfully at the closed door. 
She mused, in wonderment: 

“He has robbed me in my apartment of two of the 
sacred emeralds: he has one on his cigarette case; he 
secured the one which I saw displayed in Ike Jigger’s 
antique shop and which that old Russian would not 
sell to me at any price. 

“He snatched one from that silly rich Edgewell girl 
—on the night of the Bal Masque of Death, just when 
I had hoped to get it myself. Halim, from whom he 
saved me last night, had one on his watch-fob, and 
Clavering, the yachtsman, had two in his collection— 
I have no doubt they are safe in the lair of the Scarlet 
Fox, whose trail no policeman has found.” 
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She looked at her reflection finally, to discover pleas- 
antly that it was fair to gaze upon despite its pallor. 
She deftly touched up the rosebuds of her lips and 
smiled. 

“While I change my coiffure I will look quite fetch- 
ing. Perhaps I might even fetch Detective Brady at 
the psychological moment, get my own emeralds re- 
turned and win the reward which I hear the British 
Government has offered for the brush of the 
Hex ae 

Then her eyes blurred with unexpected tears. 

“What a rogue you are, Phiphi, to think of such a 
Judas trick after a gentleman—even a gentleman out- 
law—has saved your life twice at terrific risk of his 
own.” 

Then she was silent until the nurse brought her a 
light repast. Phiphi tried to interrogate the nurse, 
but received only humorous silence. At last she 
answered : 

“Tf you want to know what I think of him it’s 
merely that he is the Prince of the Underworld. I 
know dozens of crooks he has helped and set straight; 
of dozens of wives and little children, destitute be- 
cause their men were in prison, who have been kept 
from starvation by the Scarlet Good Devil of a Fox!” 
_ And there the matter stood until early next morn- 
ing. 


CHAPTER IX V I 
A BIT OF REMINISCENCE 


A shock was in store for Phiphi as a light knock 
drew her eyes to the door, shortly after daylight. 
The nurse, hurrying from her little alcove into the 
spacious room in which the beautiful dancer had slept, 
answered it with a bewildered face. Phiphi’s sur- 
prise was turned to alarm as she saw the little woman 
suddenly swing back the door, with a small, blue-nose 
automatic pistol in her hand, waiting for the un- 
known to enter! 

It was quite dark in the corridor, and the nurse 
cried tensely : 

“Who is it? Walk in!” 

She stood in the shelter of the doorway, the weapon 
held breast high as she waited. There came the 
sound of heavy, uncertain steps, and of the footfalls 
of another person. 

Weakly the Scarlet Fox, his head bandaged, his 
ankle strapped in a heavy leather supporter, and lean- 
ing on a crutch, entered the room. His hand was on 
the shoulder of a thin little man whose heavy-lined 
features seemed familiar to Phiphi as she cowered 
against the tapestried wall. 

“Oh, oh!” exclaimed the nurse, slipping her weapon 
into her pocket and rushing toward the injured man. 
“What has happened?’ 

“Quite all right, dear eee, groaned the Scarlet 
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Fox, sinking into an armchair. “I just fell over a 
young mountain, because I was foolish enough to 
think I could jump off!” 

“To jump off a mountain?” demanded Phiphi, ex- 
citedly. “And where did you expect to arrive when 
you jumped?” 

“That was what I was trying to find out.... 
Please get me some brandy, Nurse. I rode back into 
New York in the side-car of Jem’s motorcycle, with 
the police after me—until we reached the Claremont, 
when we took the wrong road for them and slid down 
prettily to this house.” 

The nurse hurried for the stimulant. Faithful Jem 
O’Brien was kneeling anxiously by his master’s side, 
gingerly touching the foot which was bandaged. His 
seamed face registered new lines of bursting into tears. 
Phiphi studied this obvious idolatry of one man—a 
most desperate and homely little man, at that—for 
another. She wondered, and yet somehow began to 
understand. 

“Boss, you got a bit wuss’n that in France. But, 
gee, ain’t it some luck that Chinaman didn’t zippo 
you one with that gun o’ his? He must have mistaken 
you fer a 

“Sssh! Jem. Put on another record!” interrupted 
his master, 

Turning toward Phiphi, he suddenly darted a start- 
ling question at her. 

“Dear lady, Death is playing in this curious game 
of chess just now. You are in great danger, and 
I have more confidence in you than you realize. 
Will you kindly tell me at once where the remaining 
emeralds of the ancient Indian necklace are concealed ? 
There may be a chance that your friend ‘Halim’ as he 
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called himself, has located them. But it’s slight, be- 
cause I know what Halim is doing right now.” 

Phiphi Villette tried hard to lift her gaze directly 
to the stern eyes of the Scarlet Fox. The lightning, 
flash of integrity, of keen knowledge and masculine 
will power which he had directed toward her was 
almost overpowering. 

“You know that—that—you secured the last two 
I possessed in my apartment that dreadful day the 
Hindus sent the cobras through the window,’ she 
began, with an effort. 

The Scarlet Fox, suffering from his injuries with 
grim self-control, bared his teeth as his temper went 
by the board. Now, as she looked at his straining 
face with the biting eyes, she fancied that she saw 
the reason for his strange underworld pseudonym. 
Indeed, his pallid features looked more like those of 
an angry wolf, and the girl shuddered. 

“Tell the truth!’ he commanded. “If the entire 
collection is brought together you realize that a tre- 
mendous reward can be obtained. I know from the 
lips of the man who was killed and from whose wrist 
they were snatched that they were once all in your 
possession.” 

“You knew Singh?” she cried. 

“We fought together in the Foreign Legion of 
France, before America entered the war! I know 
the story of the emeralds of Sadkara as no living man 
knows it! And I want you to tell me where the re- 
maining ones are now—for you have had them in 
your possession since the night they were snatched 
from his wrist, as he lay there dying and calling 
his last farewell to me!” 

Phiphi arose from the couch, wrapping her silken 
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coverlet about her exquisite figure. She came toward 
him and knelt before him, her burning eyes now ques- 
tioning his blue ones. 

“Are you the American officer he spoke about, who 
rescued him from imprisonment?” 

The Scarlet Fox nodded to her query. 

“And you have told: me that your name was 
Smith!” she continued. 

“T was fighting under another name over there, 
for a very good reason,’ came the quick retort. 
“And so was he, who later became your fiancé—in 
those mixed up years of false peace after the war— 
when he was squandering his birthright upon a dancer 
of the Folies Bergere!’ 

Phiphi winced. She looked up again, with the tiny 
tears bedewing her long lashes. 

“T really thought a lot of Singh and told him not 
to waste such a fortune—on me. Alas! He awakened 
too late.” 

Then she touched, ever so gently, the strapped 
ankle. 

“And you... you have leaped from a cliff in an 
effort to recapture the other jewels?” 

“Exactly, my dear lady,” and the Scarlet Fox re- 
laxed in the chair. ‘Get me a cigarette, Jem. By 
the way, Jem, tell this lady what your business was 
before you joined the army and later came to work 
formes: 

As Jem brought a cigarette from the jewelled case, 
with its quaintly carved emerald, he smiled almost 
grimly, but obeyed. 

“Oh, well, I was just nearly always a race track 
kid; rode the ponies in England, Kentucky, Noo 
Or-leans, Germany, Deauville, for some Rooshun 
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Grand Dukes, got ruled off the tracks—then touted, 
and finally pulled a few tricks when I got back to the 
States. Was sent up to the stonewall boardin’ house. 
Did my time. Got out on good behavior. That’s 
about all—boss—except gettin’ shot up pretty sweet 
by the Fritzies in that last Grand Sweepstakes on a 
smoky track across the trenches.” 

Phiphi regarded the queer little man with startled 
eyes. 

“You are a criminal, too?” she asked. 

“Well, Pll tell the radio waves I ain’t no Sunday 
school prize winner,’ admitted Jem, with a twinkle. 
“But I ain’t the only one outside of stir.” 

“Tell her who you are, Nurse,” directed the Fox, 
quietly. 

The nurse smiled, almost shyly, and then became 
serious. She looked so simple, quiet and efficient that 
her answer caused Phiphi to rise to her feet in amaze- 
ment. 

“Oh, I’m just a nurse.” She hesitated for a second. 
“T have just been out of the penitentiary two months. 
Yet I took enough training years ago to qualify as a 
trained attendant—not as a registered nurse. But I’ve 
done a nurse’s work, these long years—bitter, heart- 
breaking it was—with little gratitude from patients 
or doctors. Slavery, in lots of the hospitals and 
insults and worse in the private outside cases. But I 
Stuckstoutuntiles. . 

Her eyes were dimmed, as she seemed looking far 
beyond the walls of the room. 

“Until an unscrupulous doctor got into a nasty 
mess—and turned the blame on me. That doctor had 
money ... friends, in society . . . friends in poli- 
tics . . . friends at court. It was a murder, they 
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said. You know that kind of murder. And the 
doctor slid out of it, while the police and the pros- 
ecuting attorney and the rest—the doctor’s friend— 
sent me sliding into a cell for a long term of years.” 

“And you were innocent?” gasped Phiphi. 

“T’ll say I was. I did say I was. And they laughed 
at me and said that every convict claims innocence. 
That’s all the good it did me . . . years in those cold 
stone walls.’ 

She shuddered, as if with a sudden chill. 

“T’d only been married a week when that young 
girl died—it was horrible! After I was in the peni- 
tentiary about two weeks the doctor died suddenly. 
They claimed it was poison, from my husband. So, 
he was sent to another prison. . . . It looked like the 
end of the world for us both.” 

Her soft eyes turned toward the pale face of the 
red-haired young man. There was the ardent affec- 
tionate glow which stirs in the eyes of a faithful dog, 
regarding its master, its benefactor. 

“Tt was this gentleman here who helped us... . 
He’s never told me exactly how it happened. But 
someway, I learned of it. . . . The Department of 
Justice in Washington suddenly took an interest in 
the case, for my husband had been an old regular 
army man, and served overseas as well.”’ 

She wiped her eyes with a neat little handkerchief, 
and smiled. 

“They found that the doctor was a bit careless about 
his records—and they passed over the heads of the 
police officials in the town where the young girl died. 
It proved that the doctor did the work—alone. I was 
suddenly pardoned, and came back to the city. The 
Scarlet Fox had met my husband in Sing Sing, and 
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he somehow knew the very train I was arriving on. 

“He gave me two jobs, nursed two old ex-convicts 
who were poor and sick. The Scarlet Fox paid the 
bills, paid me, and now I’ve learned that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has recommended a pardon for my 
husband, as they have evidence that dead doctor was 
a drug addict—and took an overdose of his own 
favorite medicine!” 

The Scarlet Fox blushed, for Phiphi’s glorious eyes 
sparkled with eager ardency as she regarded him. 

“You're wonderful!’ she whispered. ‘What on 
earth are you, my dear sir?” 

“Ask Betsy, there—or Jem.” There was a sly 
twinkle in his eyes. 

Jem answered promptly: 

“The greatest crook the world has ever seen—and 
that ain’t no circus billboard hokum, neither!’ 

Phiphi gasped and drew back. 

“He’s the Prince of Robin Hoods!’ asserted the 
little nurse, as if proud of the association. “He gets 
away with the biggest deals in the country—picks 
only on rich crooks who stole their millions from 
the widows and orphans and helps every poor crook 
he knows, sending them straight. The only time he 
was ever arrested was when he let them nab him, to 
save poor old Louisville Liz from the penitentiary— 
the old pickpocket who died yesterday. And the only 
time they got him—he was absolutely innocent! 
Clever cops!” 

Betsy giggled at the absurdity. 

Phiphi Villette’s eyes softened curiously, as she 
regarded the pallid features of the wounded gladi- 
ator. Then she made a sudden decision. 

“If your man and the nurse will leave the room 
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’ll tell you something about the other emeralds,’’ she 
exclaimed, fearfully eager lest she might change her 
mind. “Hurry out, now!” 

They obeyed her instanter. 

The Scarlet Fox smiled into her face. 

The girl walked to the little table behind his chair 
near the doorway. As the Scarlet Fox maintained 
his position without exhibiting enough curiosity to 
follow her with his eyes she lifted the blue-barrelled 
automatic pistol which had been carelessly left there 
by the nurse when first the door had been opened. 

“Now, my dear Grand Duke of the Underworld,” 
she essayed with a laughing merriment in her eyes, 
“T intend to out-Reynard the Scarlet Fox. I am 
armed, and I am, perhaps, even more desperate a 
character than you or your ex-convict servants, the 
jockey and the nurse. 

“Let us first have the cigarette case with the amulet 
emerald which belonged to the Nadir of Sadkara and 
which I intend returning to his country. I will ne- 
gotiate the return of the others you have in a few 
minutes.” 

If there was any change of expression in the calm, 
laughing eyes of the Scarlet Fox it was microscopic. 
He puffed at his cigarette as if grudging the last 
fragrant little cloud of smoke and leisurely tossed the 
butt into a small bronze urn nearby. 

“It’s too bad, my ambitious charmer, that Jem 
took the cigarette case with him when he left. I really 
hunger for another smoke . . . and here I am, help- 
less, with not a fresh cigarette in the room, and 
the door locked from the outside. As for that 
automatic, when Betsy came to me I did my best 
to reform her. For one thing I told her that with her 
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bitter feelings against the world in general, and police- 
men in particular, she might be induced to shoot some- 
body. So, I taught her to use psychology instead of 
bullets. If you will examine the weapon with which 
you are so heavily and murderously armed against a 
poor wounded man—you’ll observe that it is only a 
dummy. ... I bought it for her especially so that 
she could not be framed up by the police—and could 
yet appear to have an efficient weapon in her hand 
should some blue-coat or detective get too close 
for comfort or interfere with my own plans. It is 
a good weapon for frightening some people—but 
owning it would never send her to prison again for 
breaking the Sullivan gun law!” 

Phiphi compressed her lips, pouting thoughtfully ; 
she studied the useless weapon in her hand and walked 
back toward the couch where she sank down meekly. 

She began to laugh and almost became hysterical. 

“T have seen it several times now with my own 
eyes!’ she admitted finally. “Even your servants 
worship you. It is no wonder that the police and 
detectives of two nations can not capture you... .” 

The Scarlet Fox drew his emerald cigarette case 
from his waistcoat pocket and lighted another cig- 
arette with insolent insouciance. Phiphi’s face flamed 
and her eyes snapped with a very fair imitation of 
Are, 
“To think,” she began, “to think ... that you 
lied about that cigarette case.” 

And then her merriment returned. 

“Do you know what I think about you, Sir Dick 
Turpin, protector of the poor and punisher of the 
rich, despite what the newspapers, the authorities and 
even your man Friday say about you?” 
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“I’m not interested,” coldly answered the Scarlet 
Fox. “I am more anxious that you show your moral 
superiority to me by telling the truth, and thereby se- 
cure for yourself part of the reward for the return of 
the entire set of Oriental emeralds.” 

The pretty lips pouted pleadingly. 

“Truly, I was just obsessed by a foolish sense of 
humor into seeing what you would do if you were 
trapped!’ she told him. “I swear it on the friendship 
I have for your friend, poor Singh! I fancied that 
perhaps a woman could achieve what no detective 
could do. I really believe I know your secret!” 

She suddenly looked up at the doorway behind the 
Scarlet Fox. 

She realized that it had been slowly opening and 
that her last words had been overheard outside the 
portal. 

The Scarlet Fox did not move. 

The blue curls of his cigarette swirling suddenly to 
one side warned him of the opening door. Yet his 
expression did not alter by an iota. 

“Have a cigarette, Lieutenant Brady?” he inquired 
quietly, extending the golden cigarette case upward 
and backward over his shoulder. “I see you want to 
prove in person that at least one detective can catch 
me. Well, I'll promise to let you be the one when the 
time, chosen at my convenience, is ripe!’ 

There was a basso chuckle from behind him as the 
tall burly figure of Detective Brady entered the widely 
opened doorway. 

His steady finger rested on the trigger of a genuine, 
not dummy, automatic pistol. There was a tranquil 


smile on his ruddy face, for at last the goal seemed 
at hand. 
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Phiphi gasped and drew the silken coverlet of the 
couch about her. 

“The time is now, me gallant bird of prey!” said 
the detective, advancing cautiously to the middle of 
the room. “And anyway, I don’t smoke them sissy 
things called cigarettes. I smoke cigars—and big, 
black he-cigars, at that!” 

“There’s one in my coat pocket, if you’re not afraid 
to reach for it, Lieutenant,” came the suave reply. “Tt 
cost exactly four bits and it’s worth every single bit.” 

“How did you know I was a lieutenant now?” 
exclaimed Brady, as he fearlessly reached for the cigar 
and incidentally frisked the sitting man for any pos- 
sible weapon. 

“Because I watch the newspapers! I saw the an- 
nouncement of your promotion, for capturing the 
booze and opium gang who killed poor old Clavering 
on his yacht.” 

Phiphi regarded the big detective and then the 
Scarlet Fox with wide eyes and tremulous lips. How 
magnificent was this elusive young man in the final 
clutches of the law! And what a curious amiability 
in the detective’s face. It was like watching some 
theatrical performance, and she drank in every bizarre 
phase of the strange mystery plot. 

“T owe you for that, Scarlet Fox,” and the detective 
sat down most cautiously, in a comfortable chair from 
which he could view each door and window as well as 
the two other occupants of the room. “And I want 
to thank you for tipping me off to that jewel robbery 
at Edgewell’s, and for the high sign on that there 
cobra apartment party up at the swell Fifth Avenue 
hotel. And for two or three other tips. It’s sorry 
I am, to tell you the truth, that I have to lead you 
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down to the Tombs, but there’s a special comfortable 
cell that’s been hollerin’ and hungerin’ and yearnin’ 
for you this long period. I’ve sworn to do my duty, 
Mr. Fox.” 

“Quite all right, Mr. Brady. I admire you more 
than any man on the force. I hope you'll be Police 
Commissioner some day. I'll help you get there if I 
can. Who knows? But how is your friend, Fay, of 
Scotland Yard, getting along—these days?” 

“He’s after you, too,” grinned the detective. “By 
the way, how did you know it was me, just now, 
before I came into the door behind you?” 

“By watching the mirrors, Detective Brady,’ was 
the obliging information, as the Fox pointed to a 
cheval glass across the room. “It was a direct angle. 
In fact, I always plan some such little practical joke. 
It looks now as if I would have to limit my sense of 
humor, doesn’t it?” 

“Aw, man alive,” and the Irish in him popped out, 
as the Lieutenant continued, with a friendly look, 
“what’s the odds? You will have to go up the river 
for a few years, and it’s only robbery, at that. With 
good behavior and a certain amount of political pull 
that I can swing for you, for the favors you’ve done 
me, you'll be back in them swell spats and nifty cane 
and puffin’ them cigarettes over the tea tables at 
the Ritz and the Ambassador, with the pretty little 
ladies, inside of four years!” 

Phiphi Villette’s beautiful arched throat seemed 
clutched by an icy, strangling hand. Four years! 
Forgotten were the emeralds which he had stolen from 
her, as she remembered the two desperate perils—one 
worse than death—from which he had rescued her. 
Four years! A friend of Singh! A gallant army 
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officer! A friend of the miserable, the sick, the 
hungry, and in his own queer way a social reformer 
of the weak and vicious! And the man who had again 
risked jail to save her when she disguised herself as 
a country town girl, to secure one of the emeralds, as 
well! 

It could not be, and it must not be! 

“Why, Lieutenant! Do you know that this is the 
man who fought the cobras in my room—the man 
who saved my life on Clavering’s yacht, when that 
dreadful Havana Joe attacked me?” she cried. 
“Surely, he can be persuaded to turn over the em- 
eralds he has to the proper authorities and be paroled?” 

Peter Brady shook his head. His sorrow was un- 
mistakable in its sincerity. 

“Lady, if he was just an ordinary crook things 
might be different. But he’s got the Police De- 
partment sore at him. The Department of Justice at 
Washington has put the gypsy curse onto him. And 
Fay of Scotland Yard is after him. Then, there are 
the prettiest little rewards in the world a-settin’ on 
that good looking red head. It busts me all up, lady, 
speaking not as a detective, to run him in—but he’s 
got to go.” 

“How did you get in, Lieutenant?’ inquired the 
Fox, urbanely changing the subject. 

At the same time Phiphi was startled to see him 
making a queer gesture with the fingers and thumb 
of his right hand, on the side of his chair which was 
out of the vision of the detective. At last she began 
to understand—it was an extended forefinger, with 
a twitching thumb and the other fingers clasped 
tightly. The sign of a revolver! 

And, then, too, she remembered that the imitation 
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automatic pistol was lying in the folds of her negli- 
gee at her side. She pondered the situation and 
sought to fathom the Scarlet Fox’s plan. 

“Oh, it was very easy to get in,” laughed Detective 
Brady. “I was cruising around the Fort Lee ferry, 
having been tipped off by one of my men that a gray 
racing car with a squinty little monkey fellow a-sitting 
by the driver had gone across the Hudson there. So, 
T comes up. I figure that if you’re not coming back 
that way, it’s hopeless—but if you are I'll be there 
when the chimes ring. Tve had every ferryboat and 
street going out of town to the country watched this 
last day or two for that hifalutin’ gray racer of 
yours. My guess was right. Only I couldn’t quite 
understand why you comes back a couple of hours 
later all bunged up and riding a motor cycle with a 
side basket.” 

The Scarlet Fox lighted another cigarette amiably, 
as he explained. 

“Well, you see, I was out looking for interesting 
antique jewelry. Thought there might be an emerald 
tree growing over on the Jersey heights—up along the 
Palisades.” 

“What made you think that queer thought?” sud- 
denly interrupted Phiphi with a flush. 

“Well, I was following the car of a man whom I 
thought had won the confidence,” came the answer. 
“And I guess I guessed right. But the emerald tree 
was not in full bloom tonight.” 

Detective Brady was sharply attentive now, looking 
first at the girl and then at the Scarlet Fox. His 
revolver was still clutched and his grip never relaxed. 

“What’s all this dope?” demanded Brady. “And 
how did you get hurt?” 
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“Fell off a cliff trying a motion picture stunt. T’ll 
sell the scenario when I get back ‘down the river,’ 
Brady,” chuckled the Scarlet Fox, at the same time 
renewing his revolver signal at the side of the chair 
from where only Phiphi could see it. “And I must 
tell you about this young lady. She’s been a prisoner 
here for two days. I kidnapped her when I jumped 
off that yacht and borrowed that speed boat which 
had been hired by your friend who calls himself, ‘Fay 
of Scotland Yard.’ The lady has had a bad cold and 
a touch of pneumonia since then. After I’m gone, 
please see that she is taken good care of. This is a 
private hospital and the people will do everything they 
can for her. You won’t need her on the witness stand 
until she is strong and well, will you?” 

Brady scowled thoughtfully. 

“T guess not,” he admitted. “But I’ll have to keep 
her watched. Funny about your being her guest at 
tea in her apartment that day the cobras were thrown 
in. But I suppose it was your scheming, not hers.’ 

“Tt certainly was,” said the young man quite truth- 
fully. “Now, Mademoiselle, if you will have the 
goodness to go into the next room and shut the door 
behind you—with the Detective’s permission—I’ll give 
him a little more data about the emeralds that every- 
body seems to be trying to steal.” 

Brady was very dubious, but the girl looked anx- 
iously at him. 

“T’m afraid I’m not strong enough to make it,” she 
said. ‘“Couldn’t I just walk into the nurse’s alcove?” 
She pleaded ingenuously. 

“Are you on the level, Scarlet Fox?” asked the 
detective. “Do you swear on your word of honor as 
a sport and a gentleman, which same I know you are, 
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despite being a crook, that you’ve got some new dope 
on the emeralds? If so, she can go.” 

“T swear on my honor as a gentleman. I’m too 
bunged up to be a sport just now. But Ill give you 
much news about the jewels. In fact, as the girl 
said to the soldier, ‘You'll be surprised! ” 

The detective beckoned with the nozzle of his auto- 
matic to Phiphi Villette, who rose weakly, wrapping 
the coverlet about her and standing with obvious 
effort. As she walked toward the alcove entrance, 
past the detective, her waning strength became more 
evident. Suddenly she gasped—her eyes closing— 
and she fell heavily against the detective’s chair. 

With a lady in distress, the gallant heart of him 
prompted an involuntary gesture with his left arm 
to catch her before she fell against the wall. His right 
arm, caught off guard, instinctively moved as if to 
clasp her. 

At the same instant a small object flew through 
the air to the quick hand of the Scarlet Fox. And in 
the twinkling of an eye after this, the crutch which 
the Scarlet Fox had used as he entered the room had 
struck the Lieutenant’s automatic pistol from his 
hand with a sharp crack across his knuckles. 

Like a wildcat the Fox scrambled for the detective’s 
revolver, covering the astounded and infuriated Brady 
with the small automatic dummy pistol as he did so. 

As the Scarlet Fox rose to his feet, his eyes spark- 
ling, Brady made a lunge for him and caught the small 
blue metal weapon in his hand. He jerked it forcibly 
away and stood with beetling brows covering the 
other. 

Phiphi artistically maintained her theatrical efforts. 
She was sinking gracefully to the floor, from which 
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vantage she slyly watched the bizarre scene, through 
eyes which feigned unconsciousness. 

“Huh!” snarled Brady, like an enraged lion. ‘So, 
you thought you had me covered, did you, with this 
popgun ?” 

The Scarlet Fox’s right hand was lowered by his 
side as he backed away smiling. In it was the gen- 
uine weapon which for his own reasons he was hiding 
as Brady growled again. 

“Me boy, you can’t fool people all the time. I’m 
tired of just playing detective. This time I’m in 
earnest. And I’ve got you, even if it’s with your cap 
pistol.” 

“Shoot ahead, Brady!” And slowly the Scarlet 
Fox raised the heavier gun in his hand. “T’ve used 
that toy pistol twice inside of an hour. I find that a 
real detective’s real popgun is better.” 

Trying vainly to pull the trigger of the artfully 
made dummy, Brady ragingly threw it to the floor, 
swearing under his breath. 

The Scarlet Fox pointed toward the chair with a 
gesture that was Chesterfieldian in its gracious polite- 
ness. The Lieutenant, however, understood full well 
the grim and business-like expression in the eyes of 
his opponent. Being wise, beyond the wisdom of 
many, he obeyed an upward jerk of the automatic 
by lifting his hands high above his head. 

"Oh, Jem!” called the Scarlet Fox. “Come here, 
and bring some nice clean clothes lines. We're 
going to have company for breakfast.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
BRADY EXITS, SMILING 


Lieutenant Peter Brady sulked through the day like 
a browbeaten schoolboy, kept after school for a mis- 
demeanor. He was handcuffed, ankles and wrists, 
and with his own pet nippers! 

The official had been relegated to a top-story room 
of this peculiar “private hospital” on aristocratic Riv- 
erside Drive; every provision was made for his com- 
fort—and safety!—except the embarrassment of the 
manacles, which his captor informed him with depre- 
cating politeness were absolutely necessary for the 
further progress of the jewel hunt. 

Naturally he pined for a chance to get some word 
to his superiors, to his wife, or even to a common 
or garden patrolman. Surely, Brady thought, there 
must be some means for escape open to an extremely 
athletic and experienced sleuth like himself. 

He studied the single window of the room. It was 
barred, as though it had formerly been a child’s 
nursery and playroom. A frieze of ridiculous geese 
pictured on the wallpaper ran about the place, just 
below the ceiling. To the unhappy detective each one 
of the craning necks and orange bills seemed to be 
directed at him. He fancied they were each quacking 
satirically at him; the Gaelic blood of him boiled with 
growing determination to free himself, at any cost 
of blood to himself or others. 
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Two cheering meals had been served to him. They 
were delicious and savory. His rugged health urged 
on the inner man and Brady was now turning his 
strong will and vitality to thought of escape and solu- 
tion of his problems. 

“Here I’ve got the spalpeen,” groaned the detective. 
“As pretty a trap as I ever laid for a man, and just 
because I was bull-headed, like most bulls, I tried to 
turn the trick all by myself, letting the other lads go 
off on a false scent. As my wife says, greediness is 
next to ungodliness and usually worse!” 

_ Late in the afternoon the Scarlet Fox came in to 

see him. It was almost dusk and the detective felt 
instinctively that big events were soon to occur. His 
enemy, and present captor, could not hold him captive 
forever. The uncanny young man’s personal attitude 
plainly showed that he intended no violence—indeed, 
there was a most curious feeling toward the Scarlet 
Fox in Brady’s heart—hard-boiled as that organ was 
believed to be by thousands of evil-doers. If only he 
were not tantalized to secure that generous reward for 
the capture—which would enable him to take the 
little wife on that long-dreamed-of trip to County 
Galway! He turned upon the Fox’s entry and 
awaited the other’s lead. 

“Now, Lieutenant,” observed the Fox, who wore 
a taxicab chauffeur’s uniform, with glistening puttees 
and smart cap, “I promised I would tell you more 
about the remaining emeralds and some of the old 
ones, if you would let the pretty lady walk out of the 
room. It’s too bad she fainted . . . and caused your 
downfall.” 

“T’m dead certain she was in on the trick,” snapped 
Brady. ‘You certainly had no imitation gat on you 
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nor anything else when I entered that room... .” 

“Tut, tut! You are ungallant to suspect the lady 
of cunning tricks, but I’ll admit that she tried to use 
the same ‘weapon’ on me before you came and that 
she was carrying it when she started to walk and that 
somehow or other it did fly through the air into my 
hands.” 

“T’ll lock her up before I get through with the two 
of you!” 

The Scarlet Fox smiled. Then he drew the gold 
and emerald case from his pocket and lighted a cig- 
arette. 

“Tl take you out shark hunting tonight, and let 
you catch a very wicked crook for whom there is 
a nice cash reward . . . and you can have it and earn 
iy? 

Brady’s belligerent eyes softened. He smiled 
slightly. 

“Damned if I don’t believe you will!” said he. 

“And as grand prize I'll let you win the race— 
within the next twelve hours—of capturing the Scarlet 
Fox. And that means some celebration, doesn’t it? 
You remember their terms, as posted—the recapture 
of the emerald amulet and the capture of the Scarlet 
Fox? <A reward for each! You can have the prize 
for getting me. It'll be a joke on a great British 
detective service whose chief eats poisoned candy sent 
by mail.” 

“What am I to give you for this? You're not the 
sort to be a stool pigeon!” retorted Brady suspicion 
in his eyes. 


“Nothing but thanks. Don’t you believe I’ll do it 
all for you?” 


“Damned if I believe you will!’ replied Brady. 
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“And if you think headquarters will be ignorant about 
this affair much longer, you’re mistaken. I'll get out 
of this house in about half an hour.” 

To his surprise the Scarlet Fox nodded, with a 
whimsical smile. 

“You sang a mouthful, as the poet says,” he 
laughed. “Now about the jewels. Here’s how things 
stand, now, and every word is true. I followed this 
little party a couple of nights ago—Dr. Benguique, 
Mademoiselle Phiphi Villette and a shrewd young man 
known as ‘Halim’ up to a Chinese restaurant in Har- 
lem. They had a conversation with a Spanish rascal 
called ‘Havana Joe,’ who, if not the King, was at least 
a member of the Royal Family of Alien Bootleggers!” 

Brady gasped. He had been suspicious about that 
meeting on the yacht, but ‘‘Fay” of Scotland Yard had 
been a good explainer. He listened intently now, his 
impatience forgotten. 

“So I was hired, along with my valet, Jem, whose 
skinny little face and the brains back of it have caused 
you much trouble, to join a bandit group who were 
to remove a lot of liquor and opium, cocaine and 
heroin from Clavering’s yacht—and to kill anyone 
who interfered. 

“Chem Jow was putting up the money for Havana 
Joe—and Chem is one of the most polite and danger- 
ous chop-suey merchants I’ve ever met. So, as it 
turned out, when a stray bullet from a certain gat of 
which I know the exact price and place of purchase, 
put Joe out of his misery Chem Jow learned that he 
had been double-crossed, for my Jem bore the news 
to him last evening. He is now on the trail of ‘Halim,’ 
whom he overheard—in that easy, snakey way that 
Orientals can overhear—talking to Phiphi about some 
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jewels on board Clavering’s yacht. Two jewels were 
taken from the batch that you found there—and they 
landed in my trousers pocket. Here they are!” 

The Scarlet Fox unrolled a queer, soft leather bag, 
resembling a tobacco pouch. He poured from it sev- 
eral exactly similar emeralds, so similar that he laugh- 
ingly admitted that he could not identify the two pur- 
chased by the late Mr. Clavering in Havana. The 
detective’s eyes bulged and he swore softly under his 
breath at the sight. 

“This one in my cigarette case is the ninth of the 
collection—which is causing so much worriment in 
the Hindu province of Sadkara,’ the Scarlet Fox 
continued, as he replaced them in the bag and thence 
into his pocket again. “Chem Jow, dispenser of dope, 
has called the curses of his ancestors upon the head of 
‘Halim,’ and has determined to get said ‘Halim’ into 
the morgue. Understand?” 

“And what the hell of that, as regards me? What 
do I get?” Brady began nervously. “I’m certain that 
you're planning for me to be the monkey that pulls 
_ the chestnuts out of the fire as you once said. And 
then the joke’s on me altogether.” 

He had backed toward the doorway of the room 
through which the Scarlet Fox had entered. He saw 
that it was ever so slightly ajar, and the detective, 
fearless of man, beast or fiend, was quite willing to 
make a break for it, to get as far downstairs as pos- 
sible with wrists and ankles manacled. The Scarlet 
Fox raised a cynical eyebrow. 

“If one tried to sell ten-dollar gold pieces on the 
street for ninety-eight cents . . . well, you know how 
many would buy. You’re not trusting your bene- 
factor, Brady. I'll finish a little more. Jem learned 
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from Chem Jow—after telling a pitiful tale of woe 
and showing a bullet scratch of his own, and telling 
about his friend, meaning me, that ‘Halim’ has been 
living up the Palisades, on the Jersey shore in an old 
stone house he has rented for headquarters in his 
bloody work. Now, that’s in Jersey, and a New 
York cop can’t make an arrest over there. There’s 
no reason why he can’t do so on this side of the ferry, 
if ‘Halim’ is handcuffed in an automobile filled with 
policemen. Get me?” 

Brady’s temper got the best of him, instead. He 
roared now—like a “‘bull,” in both senses of the name. 

“Say, young feller, you’ve been pretty slick. You 
got me to bring the police to that Dead Masquerade 
party or whatever it was—and you skipped with the 
best loot of all, while my men were actually helping 
you. You did the same thing on Clavering’s yacht. 
Now, if you think I’m going to be the monkey again, 
you’re mistaken! I’m willing to be the monkey- 
wrench that’s mussing up the machinery of this damn 
pay Me ee gee 

He paused a minute, his eyes bloodshot, his face 
swollen and purple from rage, as he towered in his 
great bulk above the calm young man. Then he 
snapped out: 

“And look out for the monkey wrench 

He suddenly lifted his manacled arms, curving them 
at the elbows, and encircling the Scarlet Fox above 
the shoulders. Throwing his weight forward he used 
a policeman’s fighting trick—a quick sidewise kick 
behind the other’s foot and they fell to the floor, with 
the detective on top. There was no struggle. Peter 
Brady as they fell had shoved his head forward against 
the forehead of the Scarlet Fox for a “sacrifice hit.” 
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His own nose paid the penalty, but the back of his 
opponent’s head had hit the floor with a resounding 
“crack!” 

The Scarlet Fox lay still and Brady assured himself 
that he was unconscious before he released the bearhug 
and the man beneath him. Then he rolled over. With 
quick hands he searched the pockets of the other’s 
uniform and brought out a single key. By a trick 
learned from an old convict he unlocked the hand- 
cuffs about his wrist and then about his ankles. 

He rose stiffly, after having drawn a .38 caliber 
revolver from the inside coat-pocket of the uncon- 
scious man. He looked at it closely. There were no 
blank cartridges. Each little tube in the cylinder 
showed the rounded nose of the bullet. 

And Brady arose, tiptoeing to the doorway. 

He looked back at the sprawling body of the Scar- 
let Fox, and after an instant’s thought, retracing his 
steps, placed the manacles on the young man’s wrists 
and ankles, threw the key out of the courtyard win- 
dow, and lifted the inert body with clumsy gentleness 
to a couch in the corner of the room. Victory had 
soothed his wrath and wounded vanity. Now he re- 
garded his conquered enemy with compassion— 
strange as such an emotion in a detective’s mind might 
seem. 

“Poor lad! He looks like a regular aristocrat lying 
there now. Too bad that with all their education and 
good blood some of ’em goes wrong. I'll do my best 
when he gets jugged to have it made easy for him, 
. .. L owe. him’ a lot, at that.” 

He thoughtfully removed the soft leather bag con- 
taining the emeralds and the cigarette case, containing 
its dull green jewel. He thoughtfully improvised a 
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gag, from two of the Fox’s silk initialed handker- 
chiefs, marked with the letter “J-S.” 

“He said several times he is John Smith—maybe 
he thinks he is the heir of that old bird who married 
Pocahontas,” chuckled Brady. “‘T’ll tell the world he’s 
got Injun blood in his brains!” 

Then, gripping his newly captured revolver in his 
big hand he softly stepped to the door, and closed it 
noiselessly behind him. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
NOT SO FAST 


A happy smile suffused the face of Lieutenant of 
Detectives Peter Brady, now tiptoeing cautiously down 
the dimly lighted stairway from the room in which 
he had left his man bound and gagged after the most 
provoking crook chase of his busy career. 

In a swift panorama of his Celtic imagination he 
could picture the scene of his elevation to a full Cap- 
taincy . . . the awarding of the great cash prize for 
the capture of the Scarlet Fox . . . the international 
sensation and grateful cash bonus when all the jewels 
in his pocket were combined with the others which his 
prisoner had intimated were secreted in a certain old 
house on the Jersey Palisades. 

And, as a good husband and a loyal-hearted son of 
Ireland, the prettiest picture of all was that trip to 
visit County Galway with his faithful Mary. A 
furlough would be easy after this—almost as easy 
as his present task, armed with the Scarlet Fox’s own 
revolver, in forcing his way from this house of 
mystery to the street for an immediate call to the re- 
serves for the arrest of all persons within the place! 

He was just turning the landing as a swishing rope 
noose curled about his muscular neck to be drawn to 
sudden and cruel tautness, jerking him sideways off 
his balance. 


Even as he fell the battler in him prompted a quick 
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jerk and twisting movement by which he faced up the 
stairway again. The trigger on the heavy revolver 
clicked again and again—vainly! Even as he tried 
it viciously once more the lean-faced little man man- 
ipulating the lariat cunningly twisted a larger loop 
which encircled his head and was drawn as tightly as 
a dozen human hands could have tied it about his 
arms. Another dexterous turn of the snake-like rope, 
and his ankles were bound. 

“Hog-tied, Mr. Dick!” chuckled Jem O’Brien, ‘an’ 
it was never done slicker at any rodeo I ever seen. 
Keep on playin’ with that gun if you wanta, but it’s 
love’s labor lost—I made them cartridges myselfi—the - 
bullets is wax, painted dull gray. ... The Boss 
ordered ’em, and left ’em around in that gat careless 
like for some stray visitor, jest like you.” 

Detective Brady’s face seemed about to burst like 
an over-inflated toy balloon, as he struggled furiously 
to release himself from the lariat. The valet of the 
Scarlet Fox laughed again, as he aproached a few 
steps and made another swift noose about the sleuth’s 
neck. 

“Come along, Mr. Bull. You can jump up two 
steps at a time. We'll take them nippers off the Boss 
an’ let you lay down for a rest—you ran powerful 
good while you was on the track. But, there’s more 
than one way to throw the bull an’ I’m the little 
toreador that can do it.” 

Under compulsion and with an undignified leap- 
frog motion the enraged detective was drawn up the 
stairway again and pushed into the room where victory 
had seemed so certain. The Scarlet Fox, pinioned on 
the cot by the window had opened his eyes: 

“Turn about is the first rule of this game, isn’t it?” 
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he asked a bit huskily, after Jem swiftly removed the 
handkerchief gag, with a wary eye on the detective. 

Jem whistled down the stairway and the nurse came 
running up breathlessly. 

“Nurse, will you run into my room and get a bunch 
of handcuff keys from the top drawer of my desk,” 
asked the Fox quietly, after Jem had ascertained that 
there were none on the person of the detective. “And 
then attend Miss Villette, as she must be rather nerv- 
ous after this wild morning.” 

Within a few minutes he was released from his 
bonds by the aid of one of the hundred or more keys 
in his collection. He turned toward Brady, who had 
sunk into a chair The faint smile had disappeared 
by this time and his eyes snapped with grim purpose. 

“Brady, we’ve had our little ups and downs, but 
you observe that you are again a prisoner—and right 
in the den of the Fox. This is my real home, and I 
inherited it from my late but esteemed father.” 

“This swell joint—belongs to you—on ‘Riverside 
Drive?” interrupted the detective. “And you fell 
heir to it? Why didn’t you sell this house and live 
on the money it would ’a’ brought in the market? 
Why this place is worth a couple of hundred thousand 
—in this location!’ 

His eyes were distended in surprise. Turning 
suddenly he received a double shock at seeing the un- 
mistakable astonishment on the face of Jem O’Brien. 
Jem’s jaw had fallen and he looked at his master 
with an expression which almost amounted to one - 
of real fright. 

“You—Boss—you a real swell—an’ mixin’ it up 
like this for a lotta—damn foreign jewelry?” he de- 
manded. 
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Brady studied Jem’s astonishment and then swiftly 
turned to the Scarlet Fox. 

“Why not, Jem?” was the bland reply. ‘‘My father 
died just about the time I was in France for my first 
trip over the top. He was too honorable an American 
gentleman to go through some very crooked profiteer- 
ing deals which his associates had planned. So, while 
he was ill they knifed him in a business way; lying 
sick here he placed heavy mortgages on this and other 
properties to save his business—and then they took 
a meat ax. He died of a broken heart and left noth- 
ing but some real estate. . . .” 

“You don’t mean J. W. G. Smith, the big manu- 
facturer—who had three partners and all of ’em landed 
at Atlanta Penitentiary about six months ago for 
defrauding the Guv’ment on war contracts?” cried 
Brady. ‘“You—his son? You—the Scarlet Fox!” 

Jem was clutching his Adam’s apple and speechless! 

“TI told you and several other people my name was 
John Smith and they wouldn’t believe me,” laughed 
the Fox. “I am J. W. G. Smith, Jr.—or at least I 
was until ¢ 

And he turned away his face. He whirled about 
almost instantly, continuing : 

“Now, Brady, I’m playing out of my réle tonight; 
I’m the Scarlet Blood Hound and I told you once be- 
fore that I intended to get the rest of those Oriental 
emeralds. Now that I think of it, I'll take the ones 
that you illegally removed from my pocket.” 

He retrieved the jewels from the detective’s pos- 
session. Brady looked dazed. He had known the 
benevolent old capitalist. He remembered his many 
charities to the poor and suffering of the city and hos- 
pital funds; indeed in his earlier days on the force he 
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had more than once been assigned on special guard 
duty for some of the famous social affairs of the 
Smith family. ... Vaguely he remembered, in the 
days before carriages were swept from the New 
York streets, seeing the elder Smith driving along the 
wide avenues with a small red-headed son sitting at his 
side. The older man never failed to salute him with 
a cheery wave of his hand or a kindly word. And so 
that small aristocrat had grown into the most widely 
sought criminal in America! 

“T have never broken my word to you, and helped 
you many times. I offer you a parole, without hand- 
cuffs, if you will remain in this house and not try to 
escape—if you will not warn the police, but will go 
along on the hunt tonight with me. Then I'll let 
you make your prize capture,” said young Mr. Smith. 

It was tempting—and like most temptations prom- 
ised the pleasantest termination of his difficulties. 
The detective was exhausted; he wanted that prize, 
however. Yet he feared a coup from the Scarlet Fox 
by which once more that wily individual would make 
him pull more chestnuts from the fire, as of yore. 

He shook his head and his captive smiled. Brady 
declared that he expected to escape before the day was 
through, that he was willing to lose his life trying it, 
and that he would not assist in any more trickeries. 
He would prefer to stay tied hand and foot than to 
surrender in such a fashion. The Scarlet Fox 
chuckled, and rose from his chair. 

“Bully for you, Brady! You’re a game scout and 
I don't blame you for not putting up the white flag. 
But you'll stay put just the same. However, you’re 
going with me at eight o’clock. Meanwhile, for the 
sake of your wife, hadn’t you better telephone, to her 
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that you’re detained on a case and won't be home 
until late this evening. The sound of your voice will 
reassure her—perhaps she’s worrying about you now.” 

Brady’s face beamed. There was a hopeful gleam 
in his eyes as he nodded. Jem O’Brien disappeared 
through the doorway at a signal from his master. The 
Scarlet Fox opened a closet doorway and disclosed a 
telephone instrument, which he handed to the detective 
after some little thoughtful delay. Brady, his hands 
bound, was aided in his use of the instrument by his 
captor holding the transmitter close to his mouth and 
the receiver at his ear. : 

“Call the operator yourself,” suggested the Fox. 
“And tell your wife that she must phone your office to 
have some plain clothes men at the New York side of 
the Fort Lee Ferry tonight at nine o’clock, and wait 
there until you come for them.” 

Brady’s eyes were sharp as he called up the number. 
In a few seconds he was speaking with his wife. His 
face grew flushed and his mouth belligerent as he 
spoke, but the Scarlet Fox played utter indifference. 

“Mary acushla,” began the detective. “I’m phoning 
to let ye know I’m close onto my man, and sitting 
pretty. Very pretty and very close. Send word to 
the boys that I'll need ’em at the Fort Lee Ferry after 
they’ve ate—Ate—their dinner this night. Tell them 
Vl be there at nine, and to wait until I come if they 
wait a week. Don’t worry about me, as I’m very busy 
now. Good-by.... Yes, Im O.K.  Good-by 
my dear.” 

The Scarlet Fox hung up the receiver, and began 
untying the lariat about the detective, after making 
sure that the stout handcuffs, which had recently 
changed hands and wrists so rapidly, were dependable. 
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“There, you must be made a little more comfortable. 
Jem will lead you upstairs to that nice little room 
with the couch, and you can take a nap or sleep or 
anything from now on until we leave for the last 
big party. Jem will also bring you something to 
eat 

He heard the Sergeant chuckle. 

“Oh, you’re thinking about the telephone. Of 
course I know that you signalled to your wife that 
your men were to be there at eight—spelled differently. 
from the way it sounds—instead of nine. I suppose 
that your phrase ‘very close’ also is code for the fact 
that you’re a prisoner. Mrs. Brady will immediately 
notify headquarters, who will immediately try to trace 
the phone message to the sender. But it can’t be done, 
Brady. JI have my own system. The telephone you 
used is on an extension, which connects with a trunk- 
line. You got Central, all right, but your message 
went over the wire to a busy switchboard way over 
in Brooklyn. Before you gave your message Jem 
had already called up from here and communicated 
with that switchboard girl, who simply plugged your 
trunk call into another trunk line to a Brooklyn Cen- 
tral. So the only record direct to your house at this 
hour is from a Brooklyn call, and you know that’s 
several miles away from Riverside Drive. Try it some 
time. It’s a great way to fool the cops.” 

Brady looked up unbelievingly at first and then 
growled as he realized how simple and effective a trick 
it was. Jem entered the room and at his master’s 
command led the detective to the small one upstairs, 
where he sat down in a chair to guard the detective. 
He had only the blackjack of the sleuth as a weapon, 
but Brady’s hands were tied, manacled as they were, 
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with a stout rope which permitted them to be raised 
only as high as his shoulders. And the detective 
realized that he was as securely trapped as if he were 
locked in a cell at Sing Sing. 

In disgust he flung himself on the little couch and 
lost himself in thought—planning, planning, planning 
some way in which to secure his man and his prize, 
now so near and yet just beyond his reach! 


CHAPTER XIX 
SURPRISES AND MORE SURPRISES 


It was dark when Detective Brady’s eyes opened. 
He felt dizzy and for an instant could not understand 
the swinging, rhythmic motion which lurched him 
from side to side. Then he realized that he sat in 
the rear seat of a closed limousine, which was evidently 
climbing a steep roadway at high speed. Before him, 
riding on one of the folding seats, and with a hand- 
kerchief fragrant with some pleasant medicinal odor, 
sat the Scarlet Fox. At his side, wrapped in heavy 
furs and regarding him with a curious sympathy in 
her soft eyes was Miss Phiphi Villette! 

“T’ve been drugged!” exclaimed the detective, striv- 
ing to rise, but the manacles on his wrists and about 
his ankles, and a certain intricate arrangement of 
ropes about his neck and _ shoulders prevented. 
“Where are you taking me, young man!” 

He was furious. Somehow, the quiet, friendly 
laugh of the Scarlet Fox put a muffler on his fury, 
despite his outraged dignity. 

“You went to sleep in the little upstairs room, Mr. 
Brady,” the calm voice told him. “Then—I admit— 
your rest was prolonged by science until the proper 
time to revive you. This is the time, and your 
gentlemanly assistants, waiting at the Fort Lee Ferry 
since eight o’clock are still waiting. We went way 
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Now we're starting up on the Jersey side. In half 
an hour or much less we will land you outside the 
old stone house where the trail ends.” 

“Where is that monkey-face servant of yours?” 
demanded the detective. “And why is Miss Villette 
in on this?” 

“My man Jem, Mr. Brady, is not a monkey face. 
He is waiting where I ordered him to wait, like the 
good soldier he is. Perhaps you don’t know it, but 
Jem O’Brien is a real war hero—much as they are 
out of fashion nine years after the war. He won four 
medals in France, and although once he was known 
as a dishonest jockey, I don’t think he ever did a 
worse crime than to cheat some criminal horsemen by 
running his races his way to win, instead of framing 
them up as commanded. I picked him up over there 
and he has been faithful to me—and to his country.” 

Brady grunted incredulously. He observed that 
the little man swung a lariat entirely too skillfully for 
any ordinary jockey. 

“He picked that up at some of the tracks in the 
Southwest. He does a great many things that would 
surprise you. In fact he will hand me over to you, 
as the representative of justice, so that you may file 
your claim, and through him you will have time to 
prepare affidavits and everything. Miss Villette will 
doubtless be one of the witnesses who will sign your 
claim for you. And just now we’re going to the house 
she rented earlier in the season as a hiding place for 
the various emeralds which she expected to collect 
here.” 

“Great snakes, Scarlet Fox!” grunted the detective, 
whose sense of humor had bubbled above his grouchi- 
ness. ‘““This is the damndest, craziest mystery I ever 
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ran into. Who is which and what is who? That’s 
what I’d like to know. I don’t think anybody knows 
—not even you!” 

The Scarlet Fox laughed pleasantly. He drew out 
of his pocket a bunch of small keys. He unlocked 
the handcuffs of the surprised detective, and suggested 
that the officer keep them in his pockets for future 
use. He drew the sergeant’s own big calibre auto- 
matic pistol from another pocket and handed it to 
Brady. 

“You'll need this tonight, Lieutenant. I suggest 
that as a matter of sporting blood you don’t try to 
hold me up first; if you must shoot, try it on someone 
else you'll soon see. Observe how I trust you. You'll 
find these bullets are genuine.” 

Brady could scarcely believe eyes or ears, as the 
closed car sped along a broad highway on the west 
bank of the Hudson, from which could be seen the 
bright lights of New York across the dark expanse of 
water. He clutched the weapon, drew forth the car- 
tridge clip and convinced himself that the Scarlet Fox 
had spoken the truth. With this powerful instrument 
of defense and offense in his hands his blood pulsed 
joyously through his veins. The Fox extended the 
handkerchief, dampened with the aromatic drug. 

“You're among friends, Brady,” said he. “Now, 
inhale some more of this to overcome this chloroform 
you breathed while asleep this morning. This is your 
fateful night of nights. So clear your decks for 
action. As you clear your head for thought, [ll 
tell you the campaign which I have mapped out for 
tonight, and I expect you to be my chief-of-staff 
in the battle.” 

At first suspicious, Brady finally ventured to inhale 
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the fragrant medicinal drug and was soon freed of 
his headache. The Scarlet Fox explained the task 
of the night with barely more detail than Brady had 
already surmised. He drew from his pocket a small 
beaded bag, and opening this let five silver rings, 
containing dull green stones, quaintly carved on their 
surfaces, fall into the detective’s outstretched hands. 
Brady was, indeed, startled. Chuckling at his sur- 
prise the Scarlet Fox explained that all were imita- 
tions, artfully made for him by Dr. Alexis Benguique, 
after the pattern of the one purchased in a Sixth Ave- 
nue antique shop. 

“You let yourself in for a lot of trouble, Mr. 
Brady,” observed the Fox, “ever since you and your 
friend the Slusher got into this chain of circumstances 
—and it has been mutually painful and exciting to us 
all. Miss Villette tore one of them from my finger 
the night she lost her lavalier. These dummy rings 
have caused others trouble at times. But tonight 
they will be the bait for the real criminal!” 

“And you mean to tell me that you’re not the real 
criminal after the whole collection?” demanded Brady, 
his fingers itching professionally upon the trigger of 
the automatic lying in his lap. 

“By advice of counsel I admit only that ’'m going 
to get the entire collection within half an hour. The 
real criminal does not know how the rings are set— 
several of the real stones are in this old house, hidden 
there by Phiphi Villette.” 

Brady looked at his beautiful companion, who 
nodded with a queer smile. He was beginning to 
believe that it was all a dream. Yet that automatic 
in his hand was very, very material! 

“Your job, Detective Brady, is to come on the scene 
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at the psychological moment. The house has been 
guarded for the last twenty-four hours by a collection 
of modern pirates that would make Captain Kidd 
green with envy. Mademoiselle Phiphi has told me 
much, while you took that beauty sleep of yours, 
today. The jewels are in a nook, behind the brick 
fireplace in the main room of the old house. She will 
get them out for me and substitute these in some cor- 
ner. The real criminal, with whom she has a rendez- 
vous there and who has fooled her into thinking that 
he was really helping her secure the others, will be 
waiting. He expects me to come with her—part of 
the plan to rob me of my own portion of the collection. 
And I’m foolish enough to bring them, also. See——” 

The Scarlet Fox held up the wallet in which reposed 
the other stones which had been unmounted from their 
settings, as he had obtained them. In the golden 
cigarette case which he flashed before the astounded 
detective’s eyes was the eighth and on his finger was 
the emerald set stone which he had purchased for 
$17.17 two nights before Christmas. 

“Say, what’s the meaning of that number?” asked 
Brady. “I remember your looking at that price tag 
a long while.” 

“If you remember the police notices sent to your 
office from all over the world you would know that a 
reward had been offered for a famous English crook, 
who had once been branded 17-17, his cell number, 
as a punishment for murdering his cell-mate. He 
had been given a life sentence in a country which does 
not execute murderers and the angry warden gave 
him something on his neck by which he would always ~ 
be identified if he escaped. . . . Funny idea, wasn’t 
it? He did escape, and he became known in the inter- 
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national underworld as ‘17-17.’ That emerald ring 
had been placed there, in the window, to attract his 
attention, as word had been passed that he was in 
New York.” 

“Hell—excuse me lady!” snorted the detective. “TI 
never heard about it.” 

“You'll see him tonight, through the window of the 
house. Mademoiselle Phiphi will point him out to 
you, in a sort of way. I’m going to be in the room, 
and calmly let him take this stuff away from me—so 
he can enjoy the feel of it again.” 

“Again?” exclaimed Phiphi, astonished. ‘You 
didn’t tell me that!” 

“He’s handled them twice,” was the astonishing 
reply. “He stole them the first time in Sadkara—so 
cunningly that the blame was put upon Singh, our 
dead Hindu friend. And when Singh recovered part 
of them he wore them as an amulet, and was wearing 
it foolishly. The real criminal tore it from Singh’s 
dying wrist in a New York hotel. And I happened 
to step into the room from the fire-escape in time to 
jerk it from the hands of Mr. ‘17-17.’ ” 

“My God! I begin to see daylight in this damned 
plot!” grunted Brady. “But who the hell are you? 
Begging your pardon, Miss, for he-man talk.” 

“Y’m John Smith, plain John Smith with the bril- 
liant red hair that won me my moniker,” laughed the 
young man. 

He looked out the window of the limousine, recog- 
nizing certain familiar landmarks. 

“We'll soon be at the stone house, Brady. Here 
are a couple of extra clips of cartridges I forgot to 
give you. Now, you get out of the car when I signal 
the driver to slow up, just beyond the grounds of this 
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stone house. Follow in slowly. There’s a line of 
hedges that runs almost to the windows of the big 
dining room. Miss—Mademoiselle Phiphi and I will 
walk into the front door and I have no doubt will be 
followed into the house a few minutes later by Mr. 
‘17-17’s’ gunmen, to help that gentleman complete his 
work in a thoroughly satisfactory way.” 

Brady looked at the young woman almost muffled 
in her furs, with a dubious look of worriment. 

“T’m afraid there’s apt to be fireworks, Mr. Fox 
Smith, I mean. She’s apt to get her fingers burned 
with the rockets or something.” 

“Oh, I’ve been in worse jams than this one, Lieu- 
tenant,” came the quick reply, as her big eyes sparkled 
with excitement. “You know I’m not one hundred 
per cent butterfly—I can leave my wings in the closet, 
occasionally.” 

“This is the nuttiest combination of crooks, near 
crooks, society and such that I ever got mussed up in!” 
grunted Brady. “Am I supposed to arrest the whole 
crowd when I get in?” 

“Just as many as you can handle, Brady—includ- 
ing me, if it’s possible. This chauffeur happens to 
be in my employ and he’s a two-gun man. He'll obey 
your orders when you need him. He’s been in the 
pen over twenty years of his life, but he’s reformed. 
However, he has stopped a whole train single handed 
without firing a shot, so he has as much nerve as a 
regiment of Blue Devils.” 

Brady examined the extra cartridge clips. He 
slipped them into his left hand pocket. The automatic 
pistol was in perfect order. He could not fathom the 
purpose of the Scarlet Fox in this alleged delivery of 
another criminal, as well as himself, into custody. He 
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wondered why the mystery-man had not permitted the 
authorities to take a hand in the game, if—as he in- 
ferred—he were entirely guiltless in the matter. 

However, Brady was a practical police officer and 
an opportunist. He would take what he found and as 
much more as he could possibly discover. He did not 
intend to leave all the initiative to the young gentle- 
man with the brilliant red hair! There was that trip 
to Ireland, with Mary, and many other things! Yet, 
he intended in his own gallant way, to play square to 
the finish. 

This was more than could be said of many self- 
satisfied and comparatively well-known detectives, who 
would have captured this man while possible, and later 
taken chances for “Mr. 17-17.” As these thoughts 
flitted through his mind he suddenly caught a glimpse 
of the thickset shoulders and head of the chauffeur. 
Then he laughed silently. The Scarlet Fox had 
labelled this man as a desperado and a two-gun special- 
ist. The Fox, indeed, was a genius for organization 
and self-protection, after all; the lariat incident in the 
hallway, when all seemed certain, reminded Brady of 
this instinct for preparation. 

He began to feel sorry that this gallant and inex- 
plicable criminal was at last to be caged. Yet, it was 
by his own will—he had made that promise to be 
arrested—to submit to incarceration so that Brady 
could capture the Scotland Yard reward, offered 
through Police Headquarters! 

He was being babied, Brady felt in his stalwart 
Trish manhood. 

It was being handed to him like a Christmas pres- 
ent. He knew full well that he could have been left 
in that Riverside Drive House, chained and bound 
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for a couple of days—long enough for the Scarlet 
Fox, with his gray racing car, or any other vehicle 
to lose his pursuers far behind. And now he had been 
liberated, rearmed and—if the Fox had spoken the 
truth—been offered the greatest opportunity of his 
career! It was a whirlwind of events and unexpected 
happenings that befuddled his usually cold, well- 
trained mind. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE END OF THE MAN HUNT 
“Here we are, Brady,” interrupted the Scarlet Fox, 
tapping the window of the car. “Ooze out and crawl 
on your hands and knees toward the house. We’re 
supposed to be early now, but I see the dining-room 
window is well lighted. ‘17-17’ is standing by the 
window—see his silhouette? He’s expecting us— 
and loaded for bear. Drive in slowly, Jimmie,” he 
called to the chauffeur. 

The car advanced, bumping over the ruts in the 
seldom used roadway to the house. As it passed, 
Brady, crawling in the shadow of an evergreen hedge 
saw a dark figure rise before him; the light from the 
window gave a glint of polished metal on something 
the man bore in his hand. Brady, lion-hearted as any 
man in New York’s police army, rose suddenly behind 
and silently pressed the cold muzzle of the automatic 
against the man’s neck. 

“Down on your knees or I'll blow your brains out,” 
grunted the detective in a low monotone. 

The man, experienced in such adventure, knew the 
only sensible answer to such a command. He obeyed. 
In a trice the big detective had him over on his back, 
his revolver in that capacious side pocket, had strapped 
the fellow’s arms dexterously with the man’s own 
belt, bound his legs with his, Brady’s belt, and with 
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There, more protected from spying eyes Brady gagged 
him with all the skill of his years on the force. 

“Number one!” muttered gallant Brady, as he 
crawled on toward the house. 

The limousine had stopped by this time. The 
Scarlet Fox, dismounting, was gallantly helping the 
lady to the porch step. Brady heard her order the 
chauffeur to turn around and be ready for the return 
trip. In a few minutes she walked across the porch 
and knocked on the door three times. The chautfeur 
obediently drove his car forward a few feet, backed 
and was turning the machine with some difficulty 
over the ruts of the ill-kept roadway. 

Brady saw the twain enter the house as some one 
opened the door. And as they disappeared inside, he 
saw two dark figures come stealthily around the op- 
posite end of the porch, slipping into the doorway 
without a sound as the chauffeur continued his task 
of turning, apparently oblivious to these additional 
visitors. 

“God help that poor girl!’ murmured Brady. 
“Them’s bad eggs, from the sample I tested. That 
Fox oughta had more sense than to drag her in there, 
whether she’s a crook or a Jezebel!” 

And unconsciously he crossed himself. 

Nearer and nearer he crept toward the vines which 
hung in a great cluster near by the dining-room win- 
dow. If he could get there unnoticed he felt certain 
he could watch the happenings within this tragic room. 
He crawled now, snakelike across the dark open space, 
flat on his belly, in the manner of an Apache warrior. 
As he reached the wall of the house he started to rise. 

“Shut up! And keep your hands up!’ came a tense, 
barely audible voice from the shelter of the vines. 
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Brady’s heart sank within him. The jig was up as 
far as he could see! 

There came to his ears two almost inaudible “put- 
put” sounds. He involuntarily looked back over his 
shoulder toward the front of the limousine which was 
just visible. Against the outline of the sky he saw the 
silhouette of the chauffeur—the Scarlet Fox’s two- 
gun man, standing in his seat—then sitting down 
quietly. 

And on his outstretched left hand he felt the drip, 
drip of a warm liquid. An automatic pistol dropped 
down before his face, as he knelt there wondering. 
A dark body slid through the vines from above. There 
was no sound, except a gasping, long drawn exhalation 
of breath. 

Brady felt the forehead of the man who had tum- 
bled from overhead—it was wet with blood and there 
was a bullet hole in the temple. He felt the hand— 
the right hand—of the dead man—it was dripping 
with blood from a bullet wound in the wrist which had 
paralyzed, in the nick of time, that wicked trigger 
finger. 

“My God!’ and the great hulking detective shud- 
dered for the first time in many years, as he whis- 
pered to himself, with his heart thumping furiously: 
“Two-gun man! I[’ll say so. Both shots at the same 
second—and a muffler on each revolver. .. . God 
help anyone that Scarlet Fox is after... . Well, 
that’s number two!” 

He pocketed the automatic. He pushed the dead man 
flat against the wall, and slid up into the same posi- 
tion—half fearing that the hair-trigger chauffeur might 
mistake him for one of his master’s enemies. Lean- 
ing as close to the window as he dared and drawing 
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the vines in front of him to provide as perfect a 
camouflage from unfriendly eyes out there in the 
rambling garden, he could plainly hear the conversa- 
tion within. The window having been raised an inch 
for the probable benefit of the dead man at his heels. 

“And so you are the gentleman whom Mademoiselle 
has brought out to purchase her emeralds, is it not?” 
he heard a strangely familiar voice inquiring. 

There was a lisp, as of a slightly foreign accent. 

Brady would have given a month’s salary had he 
dared to look through that window. But he knew 
that his silhouette would have been a perfect mark for 
whoever might be hidden in the garden, or near the 
hedge. Could he have looked he would have seen a 
strange tableau. 

Beneath an old-fashioned, multihued shaded lamp 
sitting with languid arms upon the table was the 
Scarlet Fox, regarding a pale-chocolate colored gen- 
tleman dressed in half European, half Oriental clothes 
—his particular piece de résistance being a gorgeously 
colored Hindu turban. 

The Scarlet Fox nodded agreeably, and drew from 
his pocket the gold cigarette case in which was set the 
emerald from the amulet of the late ruler of Sadkara. 
The dark-skinned one regarded it with the hungry 
glare of a tiger about to spring on his prey. His 
fingers twitched like claws. But he smiled, controlled 
the sudden passion and accepted one of the cigarettes. 
The Scarlet Fox delicately held the match for him. 
He inhaled it and breathed with a great semblance of 
calm pleasure. The Scarlet Fox carelessly placed the 
open cigarette case on the table, smiling at the effort 
with which the other kept his greedy eyes away from it. 

“A pretty bauble, but of course not valuable, like 
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the real emeralds which Mademoiselle tells me you 
have been seeking,’ observed the man across the 
table. “Mademoiselle has told me that you have made 
a great cash offer for the other remaining ones which 
she holds. She asked me to be present as—well, what 
you might call a precautionary measure.” 

The Scarlet Fox smiled winningly at Mademoiselle 
Villette, standing near the corner of the fireplace, and 
still wearing her heavy furs. In fact, she was so close 
to the corner of the mantel that the edge concealed 
from the view of both men her right arm and the 
right shoulder of her fur coat. Very quietly the 
young lady was drawing a loose brick from its place, 
and slipping into her pocket a small, square box, 
wrapped in silk. 

“Oh, yes, she does well to be cautious,” answered 
the Scarlet Fox. “Now she knows that I was a mem- 
ber of the crew of Clavering’s yacht, that night the 
shooting scrape occurred on board which ended poor 
Clavering and would have certainly ended the life of 
Mademoiselle Villette if I had not grabbed her from 
the arms of Havana Joe and jumped into a hydroplane, 
moored by the side of the yacht.” 

The “Oriental’s” eyes closed. Had they been wide 
open, however, they would not have observed the 
movement of Phiphi’s right arm, as it slipped an 
automatic revolver onto a shelf, built along the side 
of the antique fireplace, a few inches above her head. 
She nodded to the Scarlet Fox, cast her eyes for a 
flash at the shelf, and then quietly walked toward the 
table. 

“T believe I will sit down after all,” she said, turn- 
ing her limpid eyes trustingly upon the dark ones of 
the turbaned man. “It has been a hard day, and I 
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am very nervous tonight. You know that trip through 
the water and the excitement made me quite ill for a 
couple of days.” 

“Have no fear, Mademoiselle. I am here to pro- 
tect you and your caretaker. Judson, who let us in, 
is well armed,” the dark-skinned caller told her. 

“We might as well have a little wine—there was 
some of very nice vintage on the place when I leased 
it,’ Phiphi declared. “Judson, Judson, where are 
you?” 

She rose and walked to the door leading to the 
kitchen. The “Oriental” looked about uneasily. 

“He said he was going up to the corner to get some 
food for himself,” that worthy volunteered lamely. 

As Phiphi opened the door to peer down the hall 
she heard footsteps. She ran toward the kitchen and 
screamed suddenly. 

The Scarlet Fox jumped up, but even as he did so 
the man across the table covered him with a revolver. 
He was commanded to be seated. He sat down. 
Phiphi rushed into the room again. 

“There’s a burglar out there,” she cried. 

“Don’t be frightened,” snapped the man with the 
turban. “That’s just one of my guards that I brought 
for additional protection. . . . Come in, Louie. Come 
right in.” 

A heavy-jowled man, in jumper, corduroy trousers, 
with heavy boots and a ragged cap twisted over one 
eye entered grinning. In his hand was a purposeful 
looking revolver. 

“Take off your cap when a lady is in the room,” 
commanded the Scarlet Fox, imperiously. 

Instinctively the man obeyed the masterful voice. 

“T’m giving orders around here, you dirty crook,” 
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snarled the man with the turban, suddenly forgetting 
the foreign lisp, and speaking in a good round English 
accent. “Search him, Louie.” 

“You don’t need to search me,” quietly responded 
the Scarlet Fox. “There’s the only revolver or other 
weapon I have on me.” 

Phiphi, indeed, looked a bit surprised at this sudden 
submission. A revolver was placed on the table, near 
the cigarette case. The turban-wearer took it up, saw 
its gray cartridges, spun its cylinder about, and 
laughed. He ordered his assistant to continue the 
search, in spite of the quick surrender. The assistant 
drew out nothing more formidable than the leather 
wallet, which he handed to his chief. That gentleman 
opened it, gave an exclamation of delight and rolled 
its contents upon the table. 

“Well, well!’ he exclaimed, drawing a jeweler’s 
magnifying glass from the folds of his sash. 

He examined them carefully. 

“More of the missing stones,” he chuckled. “Now, 
Mademoiselle, if you will get your others we can com- 
pare them with these. At last we have the Scotland 
Yard prize within our grasp.” 

The Scarlet Fox drew a cigarette—from his pocket 
—and lighted it. He lifted the gold cigarette case 
to the man with the turban. 

“There are only two left,” he said. “You have me 
in rather a pickle, as we vulgar Americans call it, my 
dear sir. You and your piratical looking friend might 
as well smoke the last two, and add this case to your 
collection, for I assure you that the emerald is one 
of the original fourteen. I took it from a lady’s hand- 
bag quite some time ago; her husband was unable to 
buy another, unfortunately. And this ring on my 
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finger contains the final genuine one. Why pause at 
triflese—among friends?” 

The other man reached across the table for the 
ring, and at the same time accepted the next to final 
cigarette. The Scarlet Fox once more obliged with 
the match, repeating that service gracefully for the 
rufhan, Louie. 

The turbaned one smoked with great satisfaction, 
having slipped his automatic in his coat pocket, and 
taken the revolver of the Scarlet Fox in his right hand. 

“T’d better hold this,” he observed, “as I see you 
are entirely too cold-blooded and calm to be trusted 
with a weapon so near. Louie, go back to the kitchen, 
but keep your powder dry. I want a little private 
talk with this gentleman.” 

Louie departed, closing the door after him, in 
obedience to a gesture from his employer. 

“Damn good cigarettes, Pll admit. Russian, aren’t 
they?” asked the captor. ‘You have taste in tobacco 
as well as in clothes, I observe. Rather amusing, this, 
toying with a mouse, so to speak.” 

A queer light danced in the steel-blue eyes of the 
Scarlet Fox. Phiphi’s eyes were wide with appre- 
hension. 

Here was a situation which did not quite fit into the 
campaign as the Scarlet Fox had planned it with her 
during the afternoon, in which he had frankly told her 
all about himself, and his pursuit. 

“Oh, yes,” admitted the Fox. “They’re Russian, 
all right. I acquired the habit when I was in prison 
in Moscow.” 

“You'll lose the habit when you’re in prison in 
England,” was the dry answer of the other man, who 
was now removing his turban, disclosing the white 
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streak of skin which had been covered by the silk, and 
a purely Caucasian head of hair. 

“What do you mean?” demanded the Scarlet Fox, 
in apparent fright. 

“That I’m Fay, of Scotland Yard, and have come 
to get you and the stolen emeralds. Now, my dear 
lady, kindly get the other jewels and report to the 
American authorities in New York that I have se- 
cured the entire collection. You will receive your part 
of the reward, of course. . . . Get up there, Mr.— 
Mr.—Scarlet Fox, or whatever your name is. You’ve 
kidnapped this lady once, and I don’t intend that you 
shall make a barricade out of her body. They’re con- 
cealed in this room, are they not, Miss Phiphi?” 

The girl nodded and walked past the fireplace to the 
opposite end of the mantel. She reached for a little 
metallic vase, in which some artificial plants had been 
placed. Shaking them on the floor, through her fingers, 
she adroitly produced five rather crudely fashioned 
silver rings, containing each a dull green, quaintly 
carved stone. 

“You see, I had them in the easiest place to find 
them,” she remarked with a smile, as she brought them 
over to the table. ‘And the very last place in which 
anyone would look. I had them placed in these settings 
so that no one would ever connect them with an amulet 
—the silver of the rings conceals the tiny holes through 
which the silken thongs were passed when they were 
strung together.” 

The gentleman’s hand trembled as he caught the 
imitations and wrapped them hurriedly into a little 
knot in the long silk turban which he readjusted with 
great care. 

“Mademoiselle, you’re a wonder—at fooling the 
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Scarlet Fox into this trap,” said Fay of Scotland Yard. 

He was curiously thick in his enunciation. 

His head bobbed once or twice and he sat up stiffly, 
with an ugly look. 

“T’ve been doped with those damned cigarettes and 
you two have been killing time with me until they took 
effect. Ill end the game right now.” With tremend- 
ous effort for self control he raised to a half standing 
position and pulled the trigger of the Scarlet Fox’s 
revolver ! 


CHAPTER XXI 
CONCLUSION 


Brady had pulled the same trigger early that day. 
The drugged man’s effort was as ineffectual as Brady’s 
had been. He swore, as Phiphi impulsively screamed 
and tried to grasp his hand. Instead her fingers caught 
in a quaint Oriental neckpiece which with sudden 
thought she jerked away. His shoulders and upper 
chest were exposed. Just above his neckbone were the 
figures—17-17—burned with a branding iron. 

“Ah, ha!” shrilled the Scarlet Fox, as he reached for 
the automatic, and covered the man. “So, Mr. Fay 
of Scotland Yard, who murdered Singh, and Mr. 
Halim of India, who caused the murder of Clavering 
and pirated his yacht and cheated Chem Jow of his 
opium and Havana Joe of his liquor and who stole the 
original amulet are the same!” 

The man’s head was nodding as he fought against 
an overwhelming stupor from “the drugged cigarette. 
To the intense surprise of the Scarlet ‘Fox, and of 
Phiphi Villette, even of Brady who was just gliding 
into the room from the front hallway, where he had 
dared all to make one fell swoop on the group, the 
window opposite the one where pies! had been con- 
cealed slowly opened. 

It disclosed a fat yellow face, aah button-hook 
eyes, so viciously was it wrinkled and twisted by hate. 


“You crooks all together!” exclaimed Chem Jow, 
207 
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whom the trio recognized. “Hands up. I settle my 
score now! I get emeralds!” 

Slowly the Scarlet Fox raised his hands, as did 
Phiphi and the half-dozing “Mr. 17-17.” The China- 
man pulled the trigger and a flare of fire, with a blind- 
ing cloud of smoke swept into the room as “Mr. 17- 
17” sank groaning to the floor. 

At the same instant another shot reverberated with 
brutal force in the dining room; a Chinese curse, in a 
shrill pitched voice, ending in a gurgle, accompanied 
the fall across the window sill of the late and unla- 
mented Mr. Chem Jow. Brady stepped into the center 
of the room, his pistol hot in his hand, and looked 
about with a sour grin. 

The Scarlet Fox was standing close by Phiphi, whose 
soft fingers slipped into his hand, hidden in the folds 
of the fur coat, the silk wrapped box which contained 
the final genuine emeralds which she had retained so 
valiantly. 

“If there’s any more shooting around here, I’m 
ready and willing,” declared Brady with a grim 
chuckle. “Scarlet Fox, Il tell the universe you are 
the best little general in the world. But even Napoleon 
met defeat and capture, you know.” 

“Sure,” was the nonchalant answer of the Fox. 
“Let’s see if Mr. 17-17 is still alive.” 

He leaned over, felt the man’s pulse, and found the 
wound only a shoulder one. 

“He'll live to sit in the electric chair, Brady. Mean- 
while, as I was about to say 

The Scarlet Fox arose, his hand on the shoulder of 
the unconscious criminal, and his inimitable smile on 
his eager lips. 

“As I was about to say, you’re going to arrest me, all 
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right, to get the reward, BUT I'll do my own hand- 
cuffing, not you! And down at Police Headquarters 
—not here! See you later, Lieutenant!” 

And with the word his automatic rose swiftly in the 
air, there was a roar as the ceiling lamp was shot out, 
leaving the place in darkness. Brady made a jump for 
him and fell over the table. He searched the corners 
vainly, and rose indignantly as he heard the silvery 
laugh of Phiphi Villette. That laugh was answered 
outside the window, where Brady had waited so long. 

“Good luck, Peter Brady!’ came the bedeviling 
voice of John Smith, King of all Foxes. “I’m tossing 
you in a couple of electric flash lamps tied up in this 
bird’s turban. I won't need his turban—take him to 
Police Headquarters, with it on. It would spoil the 
dramatic scene if he didn’t have it. Anyway I’ve got 
wy Maeds Wit. ae 0s 

There was another laugh, as Brady ran toward the 
window and tripped—he could have sworn on a stack 
of Bibles—over the slender foot of Phiphi Villette— 
falling heavily. 

“Brady,” called the Scarlet Fox, “go to your wife as 
soon as you get through jugging that British murderer. 
You'll find me at the inspector’s in handcuffs. Say, 
about ten o’clock. Then you and your wife and Made- 
moiselle Phiphi and Jem and I will have a little supper 
party at the Ritz sharp on the hour of midnight. 

“And Brady, knowing what becomes of some of 
the best wine in the world after it gets into a police 
station, I advise you to bring your own for the party. 
Adios !” 

Brady by this time was crawling out of the window. 
He saw the fleeting form of the Scarlet Fox disappear- 
ing over the garden fence. Brady took it on the run, 
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and stalwart athlete that he was, he made it in a quick 
vault. 

The Scarlet Fox was running faster—and to Brady’s 
horror straight for the edge of the Palisades. He 
reached the edge and with that shrill, derisive “Yip- 
ip-yip’” which is so familiar in the cow country of 
Western America leaped straight and far. Over the 
cliff he disappeared. 

Brady stopped; his knees quavered a bit. 

“Oh, my Gawd!” he cried, wretchedly. “I’ve mur- 
dered the poor kid.” 

Close behind was Phiphi Villette, unhampered now 
by her fur coat. Trained dancer that she was she ran 
like the wind. She caught the detective’s arm and 
laughed. 

“Lieutenant Brady, don’t worry about the Scarlet 
Fox,’ was her astounding remark. ‘“He’s been prac- 
tising on that jump for some time. He made it three 
times, he told me, without hurting himseli—jumping 
into a tall evergreen tree. The last time, however, and 
the fourth, he tried another tree and fell, hurting him- 
self. He’s on his way to New York now—with Jem 
and his gray car. And you can’t possibly beat him into 
town.” 

Brady turned heavily, and sighed with relief. His 
voice trembled as he spoke: 

“A wonderful fellow. Do you believe what he told 
me about his old man is true? I'd hate to think of 
that lad being a trickster and a crook.” 

The girl walked back to the house at his side. 

“Mr. Brady, I’m going to betray a confidence, one 
that John Smith was going to tell you after you had 
him handcuffed and had filed your claim for the $5,000 
reward. You're such a brave man... and Mr. 
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Smith says that you are the finest, biggest-hearted man 
on the entire force.” 

“Does he really think that of me—after chasing him 
all this time?” 

There was unmistakable glee in the deep voice of the 
detective. 

“That’s why he brought you out here tonight. 
There’s a reward for 17-17. The Fox is really going 
to your house—Jem shadowed you home one night 
so that he knows where you live. He wants to have 
you win, but his sense of humor runs away with him, I 
am afraid. He’s so dreadfully eccentric.” 

She paused. 

“He needs some one to look after him—some one 
behind the scenes, as you might say,” observed the de- 
tective with a humorous note in his voice. 

“He rather talked that way this afternoon and P 

Suddenly she paused again, with a soft throaty 
laugh. Then she went on. 

“The Scarlet Fox, as you know him, or Mr. Smith, 
as even I only found out today, was one of the most 
brilliant espionage officers in the A.E.F. He spent 
weeks at a time in German uniform, in the German 
cities, and took his turn at the regular trench service 
also, putting on dead men’s uniforms, so that he could 
be brought back a prisoner, and mix in with them, to 
learn more secrets. He speaks German like a native, 
you know.” 

Brady nodded thoughtfully. 

“Well, when he came back he was a misfit, like so 
many of the boys who went over, and too proud to go 
to his friends. His father was dead. His property 
all tied up or misappropriated. After nearly a year of 
it he met an old friend, Montague Shirley, a millionaire 
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who dabbles in criminology without letting very many 
people know it. When Shirley found out that John 
Smith, alias ‘The Scarlet Fox,’ knew Singh, a real 
Oriental gentleman and prince, who fought side by side 
with him in France, he commissioned the Scarlet Fox 
to go after the famous Oriental emeralds, which had 
been stolen in India. 

“Singh captured some of them from this British 
criminal and was returning to Asia, by way of Amer- 
ica. You know a good deal of the rest. Not even the 
police knew that the Scarlet Fox was really a Secret 
Service man, and working under authority of the De- 
partment of Justice, financed by Montague Shirley. 
Nor did his little valet—but tonight the story will 
come out. For John will go to the British Consulate, 
where the officials are waiting late, to turn over the 
amulet stones in their entirety. You know the real 
reward offered by the British Government—$200,000 

. well, Mr. Smith will get that in a few days. The 
$5,000 reward for him was offered by Shirley at 
John’s own suggestion, so as to secure Police codper- 
ation—which you gave. It was a buyer’s bargain— 
for the winning of 20,000 pounds!” 

“By the time you take these prisoners down to Head- 
quarters, or at least turn them over to Jersey justice 
for extradition into New York State, you will have 
won enough glory. I’m afraid the joke of the Scarlet 
Fox would be on you instead of the department.” 

“Tl fool that rascal, as you suggest, Miss—Mam’- 
selle—whatever your name is. I'll feed him corned 
beef and cabbage and my Mary makes the best in the 
world. My dinner’s been waiting for this long time, 
but Mary won’t mind company. . . . She’s been get- 
ting quite sweet on this young devil, from the tricks 
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He laughed once more at a certain phase of the 
situation. 

“By the way, if you'll pardon my Swedish, I think 
that’s a hell of a name of yours to pronounce all in one 
sentence. Now the name for instance—Smith. .. .” 

“Well, Mr. Brady, my name isn’t really Phiphi Vil- 
lette. I’m an American girl, and live down in Phila- 
delphia. JI was stage struck, ran away from my 
guardian and went to Paris, to study music and 
dramatic work. I happened to be lucky, and stayed 
there—dancing, singing and acting. While I was on 
the stage I met the poor Hindu gentleman who sacri- 
ficed his life trying to regain these emeralds to insure 
peace in his own land. When they had been stolen 
from him, I came on to America to do what I could 
to help him, even though I was in love with him. 
That’s all. I really got homesick for the States... 
and it came near being the death of me.” 

She laughed softly. 

“As for acting—the last real rdle I did was when I 
first met the Scarlet Fox. I had learned of the owner- 
ship of one of the emeralds, bought by a rich uniform 
profiteer, and carried by his wife, to a big department 
store. I had on old clothes, ready to pretend innocence 
and all that sort of thing. The Fox saved me from 
jail, and pretended to be poor and ignorant—but he 
helped me off on a train for Indiana, paid my fare, 
said I was his wife ... gave me money... and 
didn’t know at all who I was—he doesn’t know even 
now.” 

“Ah, so you were the little wife that fooled Kelly 
that Christmas eve,’”’ and memory brought a grin to 
Brady’s face. “Well, young lady, you’re a better 
actress than you think—to have fooled the Fox. You'll 
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have one secret to tell him at least. Every wife should 
hold the upper hand with her husband, at that... 
T’m just wondering what your real name might be.” 

“You guessed what it’s going to be shortly,” an- 
swered the girl. “Smith . ..a good sensible name 
for a wild young man and his foolish wife to settle 
down with. Eh?’ 

“Tt is, indeed.” The detective sergeant almost broke 
her fingers in a congratulatory hand clasp. “The 
Scarlet Fox is trapped at last and so this is the end of 
his story.” 


THE END 
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